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THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The decision which it is understood the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster have arrived at, not 
to undertake any large alterations in the internal 
arrangements and fittings of the Abbey, will, I 
think, be generally received with a sense of relief. 
Not that the present arrangements can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. Far from it. But it is 
felt that the time for any considerable change has 
not yet arrived ; that any attempt at the present 
time to reconstruct the choir and its fittings would 
be premature ; that in a matter of such national 
importance, and in which so many and such various 
minds and tastes have to be consulted and satisfied, 
it will be wiser to wait until the true principles of 
cathedral arrangement—I may, I hope, be par- 
doned for the technical incorrectness of classing 
Westminster Abbey with cathedrals—are better un- 
derstood and more generally recognized, rather than 
run the risk of a second or a third time making 
& costly mistake and spending large sums on 
elaborate works which another and presumably 
better instructed generation will have to undo. 
The exterior of the Abbey, patched and pared, 
altered and restored as it has been by architect 
after architect, from Wren down to Blore and 
Scott, until there is hardly a fragment of original 


stonework anywhere left, and the very design is 
in many parts almost irreparably lost, needs all 
the attention of the Chapter and their careful 
architect, and will swallow up far larger funds 
than without parliamentary aid will be at their 
disposal. On this they may for some considerable 
time to come well concentrate all their attention. 
Every time there is any talk of meddling with 
the choir of the Abbey the newspaper press teems 
with wild schemes for its reconstruction, usually 
characterized in an equal degree by audacity and 
ignorance, together with a complete carelessness 
of history or ritual propriety. One writer is for 
thrusting the whole of the stalls up into the 
sacrarium, to leave the eastern part of the choir 
free for—I was going to say worshippers, but 
I see he really :eans auditors and spectators, 
Another would pull down the western screen 
altogether, and, as was once so unhappily done at 
Durham, throw the whole church, nave and choir, 
into one. Another would clear away everything 
that obtructs sight or sound, and reduce the Abbey 
to a huge parish church. Each has his own nostrum, 
happily carrying its own refutation with it. It 
is hardly credible, but it is none the less true, that 
in 1847, when the late Mr. Blore was reconstruct- 
ing the choir, it was gravely proposed in the 
Ecclesiologist, the famous organ of the Cambridge 
Camden Society which did so much to diffuse true 
principles of church architecture and arrangement, 
that the stalls should be removed from the place 
they have almost certainly occupied from the days 
of the Confessor, in the easternmost bays of the 
nave, to the lantern arches, their backs being taken 
out to enable worshippers in the transepts to see 
through. The space thus vacated was to be thrown 
completely open and seated with benches facing 
eastward, aisles and all, “this latter considera- 
tion” being regarded as “‘a very great recommen- 
dation” ! thus forming “a nave of considerable 
extent, furnishing accommodation with its aisles 
and the two transepts for an extremely large con 
gation, enabled by the central position of the choir 
to take part in the service with their eyes, their 
ears, and, we trust, their hearts.” This extraor- 
dinary scheme was propounded in August, 1847. 
In the June of 1848, in the same journal, there 
appeared a severe criticism on Mr. Blore’s new 
choir, which had meanwhile been completed. 
This is pronounced to be “an utter and laborious 
failure,” “a warning and a mark for ridicule,” 
far inferior in “solemnity and religiousness of 
appearance” to the old choir “ with its miserable 
stalls.” I cannot say that I am any admirer of 
Mr. Blore’s stall work, which is far too narrow, 
squeezed up, and cramped, and, like his earlier 
work at Peterborough, is characterized by the 
strange mistake of copying stone work in wood 
—the canopies of the tomb of Aymer de Valence 
are expressly named by him as his model— 
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overlooking the difference of treatment proper 
to such different materials. But with all their 
faults his choir fittings are on the ancient lines 
and strictly follow the old arrangements, which 
would have been completely annihilated by the 
outrageous plan of the Ecclesiologist. That such 
a scheme should have been seriously proposed by 
the self-constituted and generally accepted chief 
authority on all ritual matters is a striking 
evidence of how much had to be learnt five-and- 
thirty years ago, and we may thankfully add how 
much has been learnt since then. But we have 
much still to learn, and it will be wise to wait till 
we have learnt it before we clamour for a fresh 
upset of the interior of the Abbey, and perhaps, 
as has been the case at St. Paul’s, a series of 
experiments satisfying nobody. 

e history of the ritual arrangements of the 
choir, as far as we can trace it, is very in- 
teresting, and a few notes upon it may not be un- 
acceptable. There is no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the Confessor’s choir extended, as at present, 
some distance into the nave to the west of the 
crossing. This, I need hardly say, was the rule 
in Norman monastic churches. We see it still at 
Norwich, Winchester, Gloucester, and St. Albans, 
the most striking instance of all; and we know 
that it was so till comparatively recent altera- 
tions in other cathedrals, ¢.g., Ely, Peterborough, 
and Chester. 

The choir as it existed up to the Reformation, 
and probably to the Great Rebellion, occupied the 
three easternmost bays of the nave which had been 
added to the apse and transepts of Henry III. by 
Edward I. At the third pillar from the western 
lantern arch stood the easternmost of the two 
screens which in the larger Benedictine churches— 
Durham and Norwich are well-known examples— 
separated the ritual choir from the nave; the 
westernmost screen standing at the fourth pillar. 
The space between the two was probably floored 
over, as it still is at Norwich, and su spouted an altar 
and “a pair of organs,” as well as the rood with its 
attendant images. This arrangement of the double 
screen was still in existence at Westminster in 
living memory, and is marked down in the plan, 
dated 1825, in vol. ij. of Britton and Brayley’s 
Public Buildings of London. The original stalls 
would probably be of the date of the choir, temp. 
Ed I. A few fragments of them still exist, 
corresponding to this period. The greater part of 
them probably perished in the general havoc of 
the Great Rebellion. 

The stalls which preceded Mr. Blore’s, which not a 
few of us are old enough to remember, dated from 
the latter part of the last century. Mr, E. W. Bray- 
ley (u.s.) states that the stalls, together with the 

wainscot screens which cut off the transepts 
from the lantern arches were “constructed about 
1775 by the late Mr. H. Keene, surveyor of the 


works.” They are shown in all the older views, 
¢.g., that in Britton and Brayley’s work just men- 
tioned, Neale’s and Ackermann’s Histories, &:. 
The style was the flimsy, showy Gothic introduced 
by Wyatt, of which Salisbury and Lichfield cathe- 
drals and New College chapel till recently 
exhibited examples. At the beginning of the 
century Malcolm pronounced them, “ with their 
highly enriched canopies,” “very beautiful.” 
Twenty years later a purer taste had been 
awakened, and Mr. Brayley describes them as 
‘ornamented with canopies and pinnacles in the 
Pointed style, though not in good taste.” The 
stalls were of oak; but the pinnacles and other 
ornamental rtions were, horribile dictu, of 
cast iron. The close screens which shut off the 
transepts had shallow Pointed panelling, and were 
ornamented with meagre canopies and pinnacles, 
breaking the horizontal line at top. When Bray- 
ley wrote in 1825, the stately classical altar piece, 
designed by Inigo Jones for Whitehall, and pre- 
sented by Queen Anne to the Abbey, had only 
recently been removed ; and the original reredos, 
“an elegant composition in the Pointed style 
of architecture,” had been restored “in artificial 
stone by Bernasconi,” “as nearly as could possibly 
be ascertained, to its original form.” Inigo Jones’s 
screen is seen in Neale’s and other early views. 
It was a lofty and elaborate composition of two 
stories, Tuscan below and Corinthian above, with 
a centre and curved wings, richly constructed of 
white and coloured marbles. It was peopled by 
the customary regiment of angels blowing trum- 
pets, fat cherubs, and winged genii. colm 
writes, “‘At the apex of the pediment three boys 
support the Holy Bible, the middle one waving 
a palm branch over it.” Where some sacred in- 
scription was to be looked for was seen, “ Anna 
Regina, Pia, Felix, Augusta, Parens Patrix.” 
Sach irreverent sycophancy is happily now impos- 
sible. The fate of this screen is curious. 
Having been taken down at the coronation of 
George IV. in i821, as an obstruction to the view 
of the ceremony, its felt incongruity with the 
architecture of the Abbey forbade its re-erection. 
As a piece of useless lumber which they were 
glad to be rid of, the Dean and Chapter presented 
it to Bishop King of Rochester, who was one of 
the prebendaries. Those were the days of rampant 
pluralism. King was also Vicar of Burnham, on 
the Somersetshire shore of the Bristol Channel. 
Thither he removed Jones’s splendid fabric, and 
careless of its complete unfitness to a modest 
parish church, for which it was many sizes too big, 
set it up at the east end of the chancel, where I 
believe it still stands, sadly shorn of its grandeur, 
blocking up the east window. The space before 
the altar screen in Malcolm’s time was occupied 
with the pews of the Westminster scholars, “ each 
enclosure containing a seat for the usher, eleva‘e 
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like a pulpit,” the benches themselves “ showing 
the activity of the human mind and hands, that can 
perform the rites of religion and at the same time, 
with dull, broken knives, cut initials or carve a 
name.” 

To pass from the east to the west end of the 
choir—when Dart published his history of the 
Abbey in 1742, the western separation of the 
choir from the nave was formed by a perfectly 
plain solid wall, probably the remains of the old 
‘ pulpitum,” with an opening in the centre con- 
taining “a pair of handsome gates grated with 
iron and gilt.” The gates were flanked on 
either side by a cluster of Doric pilasters rising 
into lofty obelisks, enriched with drapery and 
cherubs’ heads, “ finely carved and gilt.” These 
obelisks, I believe, may be still seen somewhere in 
the triforium. The organ, “a stately organ gilt,” 
stood on the north side of the choir, above the 
centre of the stalls. In the aisle below monu- 
ments of the organists Purcell, Blow, and Croft 
mark its place. When Malcolm wrote in 1802-5, 
the organ had been removed to the west end of 
the choir, “the case being extremely plain and 
large.” The entrance to the choir had also been 
closed by “a flat arch, with an obtuse foliaged one 
over it, and pinnacles on the side pillars.” Against 
the plain wall had been erected the monuments of 
Sir Isaac Newton, 1727, and Earl Stanhope, which 
are now enshrined under the rich but heavy 
canopies of Blore’s elaborate screen. 

The reconstruction of the choir by Mr. Blore com- 
menced with the erection, in 1841, of this screen 
masking the old wall of the “ pulpitum” behind it. 
The work was carried on during 1847-48, and com- 
pleted in the latter year. It comprised the erection 
of an entirely new range of stalls under pedimental 
canopies on either side of the choir, with returns 
at the west end, and longitudinal seats, or rather 
pews, in front of them ; the reconstruction of the 
ergan and its division into two parts, placed in 
the side arches, so as to admit—I think mis- 
takenly—an uninterrupted prospect from the 
west door to the east end of the apse; and, what is 
much to be deplored, the alteration of the levels. 
I believe that up to this time there was a flight of 
two or three steps at the entrance of the choir. 
These were removed, and one unbroken level 
created from the west door to the sacrarium. 
At the same time the ascent from the tran- 
septs to the choir, which was greater from the 
north transept than from the south, was con- 
verted into an inclined plane. The old pulpit, 
quaintly surmounted by an ogee canopy sup- 
ported by a epreading palm tree, with less regret, 
went the way of many other once much admired 
and costly bits of church furniture. The place 
of the pulpit was also changed from the north- 
West to the north-east corner of the crossing. In 
Dart’s time it stood at the end of the stalls on the 


south side, with the picture of Richard IT. hang- 
ing in the contiguous stall, worn and frayed by 
the heads and wigs of successive Lord Chancellors, 
to whom that particular stall was by custom 
allotted when the House of Lords attended the 
Abbey services. The present pulpit is, I believe, 
Sir G. G. Scott’s work. His also were the light 
open iron screens dividing the transepts from 
the crossing, hastily removed by the late dean in 
1879, the very evening before some great function— 
I believe an € piscopal consecration—and unbappily 
never replaced. Scott also made many minor 
alterations in connexion with the choir or sacra- 
rium, under the inspiration of the late dean. As 
Dean Stanley was ignorant of architecture and care- 
less or contemptuous of ritual, these changes were 
not always for the better. Blore’s huge ponderous 
organ screen greatly exercised Sir Gilbert’s mind, 
as it now does Mr. Pearson’s. Mr. Pearson is, I 
believe, desirous of reducing the depth of the 
screen very considerably, so as to Jengthen the choir, 
and to open it as at Chester and Winchester, and 
I may add Durham, admitting a view of the 
choir from the nave. This measure would ke 
hardly practicable with the existing screen. At 
any rate, Newton’s and Stanhope’s monuments 
would have to go. The very mention of this, to 
him, piece of sacrilege, against which he always 
vehemently protested, would be almost enough 
to make Dean Stanley turn in his grave. But, as 
I have said, no funds are as yet available for in- 
terior work, and the screen is so far safe. It is 
far better than the same architect’s screen at 
Peterborough, now removed—never, I hope, to be 
erected again. Epuunp VENAsLes. 
The Precentory, Lincoln. 


EXTINCT PEERAGES. 


The following is a chronological list of titles 
which have become extinct, dormant, or fallen 
into abeyance during the present reign. I should 
add that I have made full use of Sir B. Burke’s 
Extinct Peerages up to the year 1866, which is the 
date of the last edition of that valuable work, and 
shall be much obliged for any additions or cor- 
rections which readers of “ N. & Q.” may kindly 
give. The letters ¢, d, and a against each name of 
title signify whether such title has become extinct, 
dormant, or fallen into abeyance. 


Name of Title. Date of Creation. Name of last Holder. 
1838. 

31826, U.K. Charles Long, first B. 

1794, G.B. Hen. Jobn Peachey, third B. 
1839. 

1791, J. .. Alleyne Fitzherbert, first B. 

1801, U.K. ” 


e Farnborough, B. 
Selsey, B... 


e St. Helens, B. .. 


1841, 
Sydenham, B,.. 1840, U.K. Gute 


\ 
‘ 
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Name of Title. Date of Oreation. Name of last Holder. 


1842. 
¢ Ludlow, .. 1760,1. .. George Jas. Ludlow, third E. 
” 


¢ Ladiow, B. 1755, T. 
¢ Ladiow, B. .. 1831, Ux. 


e Rolle, B. .. .. 1796,G.B. John Rolle, first B. 
eHUL,B. .. Rowland Hill, first B. 
e Sussex, D... .. 1601, ux Prince Aug. Fredk., first D. 
Inverness. EB. .. 
¢ Arklow, ee 
¢ Dorset, D. «» 1720,G.B. Charles Sackville-Germaine, 
fifth D. 
¢ Dorset, E... .. 1603-4, E. 
¢ Middlesex. BE... 1675, E. .. 
Sackville, V. .. 1782, G.B. pe 
Buckhurst, B... 1567, 
Cranfield, B. .. 1675, F. 7 


¢ Rolebroke, B. .. 1782, G.B. ee 

¢ Plymouth, KF. .. 1682, E. .. Henry Windsor, eighth E 

e Lynedoch, B. .. 1814, U.K. Thomas Graham, first B. 
1844. 


¢ Wallace, B. .. 1828, U.K. Thomas Wallace, first B. 

¢ Athlone, FE. .. 1692,1. .. William Gustauf Fredk. de 
Ginkel, ninth F. 

¢ Aughrim, B. .. 

Mountnorris, E. 1793, George Annesley, second E. 

¢ Western, B, 1233, t. K. Chas. Callis Western, first B. 


1845, 
¢ Aston,B .. .. 1627,8. .. Aston, 
nin 
¢ Fegremont, E. .. 1749,G.B, George Francis Wyndham, 
fourth E. 


Cockermouth, 


¢ Allen, V. .. 1717;'. .. Joshua Wm. Allen, sixth V. 


¢ Montagu, B. .. 1786,G.B. Henry James Montagn, se- 


¢ Hartland, B. .. 1800,1. .. Maurice Mahon, third B. 
Stuart de 
say, B. .. 1828, U.K. Charles Stuart, first B. 


1846. 
¢ Kilkenny, B. .. 1593,]. .. Edmund, twelfth Viscount 
ountgarret. first E. 


M 
¢ Tadcaster, B. .. 1826, U.K. William, second Marquis of 


Thomond, first B. 
Mount £andford, 
B. .. «+ «+ 1751, 1. .. George Sandford, third B. 
1847. 
dad Kenmure, V. .. 1633,8. .. Adam Gordon, eleventh V. 
d Lochinvar, B. .. ” ” 
1843, 
« «+ 1807, U.K. Warwick Lake, third V. 
e Lake, B. .. 1804, U.K. 
¢ Rathdowne,E... 1822,1. .. Henry Stanley, second Vis- 
, count Monck, first E. 
G, F. R. B. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Tave Date or Easter.—As another 
Easter is approaching, at the early date of 
March 25, which is not only an inconveniently 
early time in itself, but is ungestionably earlier 
than any possible date for the great event which 
it is intended to commemorate, a few words 
may be acceptable regarding the probable true 
date of our Lord’s crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension, 

I have already shown that the nativity took 
place in the year of our ordinary reckoning B.c. 5, 
probably in the autumn of that year. Our Lord 
would, therefore, be thirly years of age (when St. 


Luke tells ns that He was baptized, just before the 
commencement of His ministry) in the autumn of 
A.D. 26; for thirty years must have intervened 
between B.c. 5 and 4.p. 26. But there is more 
doubt as to how long the ministry lasted, chiefly 
on account of the doubt whether the “ feast” 
mentioned in the fifth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
was a Passover or not. If it were, three Passovers 
are mentioned between the above date and that of 
the crucifixion, and the ministry lasted three 
years and a half. If it were not, it would seem 
that only two such Passovers occurred, and we must 
limit the ministry to two years and a half. This 
latter view, in itself by far the more probable, 
is, moreover, confirmed by other considerations. 
In the year a.p. 29 the Paschal full moon 
occurred on the morning of April 17, which fell 
that year on a Sunday. Now the crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Passover was 
held the evening before, or on a Thursday. By 
the Jewish way of reckoning, the Passover was 
kept on the fourteenth day of the moon (or from 
the day on which the moon was supposed to be 
new), which would not necessarily be on the day 
of the full moon, but frequently fell on the day 
preceding; it could never, however, be kept 
so much as three days before the day of the 
actual full moon. t in the year a.p. 30 
the Paschal full moon occurred on the evening of 
Thursday, April 6, so that the crucifixion followed 
it the next day, on Friday, April 7, and the first 
Easter Day took place on Sunday, April 9. Though 
sorry to differ from Mr. Clinton on the point, this 
appears to me to be little less than certain. EF 
am much surprised to see that Canon Cook, in his 
Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
Speaker's Commentary, accepts A.D. 33 as the date 
of the resurrection of our Lord and the com- 
mencement of the Acts. Can the learned canon 
have overlooked that this was the old date, 
founded on the erroneous notion that our Lord 
was born at the beginning of the ordinary reckon- 
ing of a.p.? The author of the article “ Jesus 
Christ” in Smith’s Digtionary of the Bible (Dr. 
Thomson, the present Archbishop of York) has, I 
think, clearly shown the great probability that the 
ministry was more than three years in duration. 


W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Sr. Perer’s Coarr 1n Rome.—I hardly know 
how it escaped me when sending my note (ante, 
p. 72)j to mention that recent researches have 
given access to a still more remarkable chair of 
St. Peter, being the one he is believed to have 
used when instructing catechumens in the cata- 
combs. It is in the so-called catacomb of Sta. 
Emerenziana, about half-way between the basilica 
of Sant’ Agnese and the catacombs commonly called 
“of Sant’ Agnese,” and is now commemorated 
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on Jan 18. I have been down with the 
immense throng on that anniversary in both the 
last two years, and have heard many lectures on 
it given on the spot. But better than sendin 
‘ou any notice of it from my own memory w 
be to briefly recapitulate the heads of a work on 
the subject by Prof. Armellini, who has had the 
direction of the excavations in search of it, In 
the first and second chapters of the first part he 
collates various es in early MSS. which led 
to the search. The chief of these occurs in a list 
of relics taken from Rome by a certain abbate 
Giovanni to Theodolinda, Queen of the Lombards, 
written on papyrus, and still preserved in the 
treasury of the cathedral of Monza, Among them 
was oil taken from the lamps of various shrines, 
and one of these oils is described as coming from 
the “sede ubi prius sedit sc’s Petrus,” the parch- 
ment label of the ampolla containing it also re- 
maining with the words “sedes ubi prius sedit 
se’s Petrus.” Though this had long been vaguely 
supposed to refer to the throne in St. Peter’s, De 
Rossi was led to dwell upon the word prius, and 
to infer that it related to an earlier one. The 
chain of reasoning and of evidence by which 
this brought him to the catacomb of Ostrianus, 
and why the catacomb of Sta. Emerenziana was 
anciently so called, are also set forth. His con- 
clusions were confirmed by the epigraphs that 
have been found on the spot. “Io trovo,” writes 
De Rossi, “ molti contemporanei dei Flavi e di 
Traiano, e per consequenza la data certa dell’ eta 
apostolica.” It is believed that this cemetery is 
connected with St. Peter’s first visit to Rome 
under Claudius, and a memorial inscription, sup- 
posed to be that of a freedman of Claudius has 
actually been found, The remainder of the second 
chapter contains a succinct account of the ways in 
which the catacombs served for the gatherings of 
the faithful, and of the remarkable peculiarity of 
this one, that it has several chairs cut out of the 
living rock, one of which is considered to be that 
referred to by the Abbate Giovanni. 

The third chapter gives an historical account of 
the cemetery of Sta. Emerenziana, and collates the 
traditions which considered it the place ubi Petrus 
baptizabat, 

_ Chapter i. of the second part gives a descrip- 
tion, assisted by a ground plan, of the so- 
called (subterranean) basilica of Sta. Emerenziana 
contiguous to the crypt of the cattedra, and ex- 
plains (the tourist's stumbling-block) why the 
east part of a Roman church is called a “ tribuna” 
—namely, because in carrying out the basilica 
form of the building, this was the place of the 
“tribunal” or raised platform where the curule 
chairs of the judges were disposed, and whence 
Justice was administered. The next two chapters 
describe the different stages by which something 
like a certainty as to the identity of the stone 


chair in the crypt of Sta. Emerenziana was reached, 
with the very stone slab on which, it is supposed, 
burnt the lamp whence Abbate Giovanni took the 
oil recorded at Monza. More than this, some words 
remaining of an inscription have with immens¢ 
difficulty been made out to be “......c Emerentiane’’ 
and “Sane Pet”; from which the spot is at onc/ 
identified as the burial-place of that saint, the 
acts of whose martyrdom declared her to have beex 
buried at the place where St. Peter baptized—ad 
Nymphas B, Petri. 

Subsequent chapters describe by the aid of 
plates other inscriptions, ornaments, and details 
of great interest. R. H. Busx. 


Equestrian Ficures on 
time since I opened in the columns of the Western 
Antiquary an investigation respecting the existence 
of sundry curious equestrian figures upon the 
ridge-tiles of houses in various towns in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. I was led thereto by be- 
coming possessed (as public librarian of Plymouth) 
of a very good specimen of these tiles, which had 
been removed from the roof of a fine old house in 
High Street, Plymouth, one of the oldest streets 
in the town—a house close to the Palace Court 
renowned as being the somewhile residence of 
Katherine of Arragon—which, together with Palace 
Court and its neighbouring dwellings, has been 
removed for the erection on the site of a Board 
school. The tile is of the corrugated pattern, and 
the equestrian figure, very roughly modelled, re- 
presents a man in a costume that may have been 
intended for a cavalier. Both man and horse are 
roughly made, and somewhat the worse for their 
two or three centuries exposure to wind and rain. 
So far as I can discover this was the last specimen 
of this “high art” left in Plymouth, although I 
have been informed of the whereabouts of one or 
two more in different parts of the town by old in- 
habitants. Subsequent inquiries have led to the 
discovery of similar tiles in Exeter, Tavistock, 
Totnes, Plympton, East and West Looe, and one 
or two other places, At Exeter the figure is a very 
noticeable object on a fine old house in the main 
street, at Plympton it is on a roof nearly opposite the 
ancient Guildhall, whilst at Looe they are in qut- 
of-the-way places. At Totnes, in addition to speci- 
mens on the roofs of houses, Mr. E. Windeatt has 
recently sent me photographs of a tile, in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in that town, which has 
never, to all appearance, been placed on a roof. It 
is in perfect condition, and is supposed to be of 
local manufacture, a pottery having existed at 
Bridgetown, Totnes, for many years. My object 
in giving these particulars is to endeavour to dis- 
cover whether these curious equestrian figures on 
tiles are known elsewhere, and, if so,'to obtain a 
list of towns where they are so known ; also to 
open an inquiry (which must lead to interesting 
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results) as to the origin of these curious signs. 
Tradition has it that they were placed upon houses 
in which one of the Charleses was entertained dur- 
ing his visit tothe West. Another theory is to the 
effect that they signified houses of entertainment 
for man and beast. I might still further enlarge 
upon this interesting topic, but forbear, knowing 
the value of your space. Will your correspondents, 
therefore, kindly look aloft at the crests of the roofs 
in their several localities, and communicate to you 
the results of their aérial investigations? I am 
curious to know if these ornamentations are known 
outside the two western counties. I may add, that 
I have caused blocks to be cut to illustrate all the 
specimens yet discovered. 

. H, K. Wricut, Epiror or tur 

“Western Aytiquary.” 
Plymout!:, 


Mistaken Derivation.—A writer in vol. x. 
of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
speaking of Bridgeman, the designer of gardens, 
tells us that “‘ He is also supposed to have intro- 
duced the sunk fence for boundaries instead of 
walls—an attempt, says Horace Walpole, con- 
sidered so astonishing, that the common people 
called them Ha! Ha’s! to express their surprise 
at the sudden termination of their walk ” (p. 228). 
Unfortunately for Horace Walpole’s credit as a 

ilologist, the word haha, meaning a hedge, has 

n discovered by the Rev. W. D. Macray in a 
document of the year 1194. See Notes from the 
Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen Coilege, Oxford, 
p- 139. K. P. D. E, 


Easter Dar on Marcu 25.—John Aubrey, in 
his Miscellanies, written in 1696, mentions the 
following proverb about Easter : — 

“ When Easter falls in our Ladies Lap, 
Then let England beware a rap.” 
He further adds that 
“* Easter falls on March 25, when the Sunday Ictter is 
G, and the Golden letter 53,13, or 16. Asin the late 
years, 1459, 1638, 1649. 1459, King Henry VI. was 
Deposed and Murthered. 1638, The Scottish T, oubles 
began, on which ensued the Great Rebellion. 1618/9, 
King Charles |. murthered. I think it will not happen 
0 again ‘till the year 1991.” 
Ceciz Lister Kare. 
54, Grosvenor Street. 
[See “ Notices to Correspondents,” ante, p. 200.] 


Patm Suspay anp Easter Day.—March 21, 
3 Edward VI. Parish church of Bletchingley. 
Inventory of church goods remaining : “Item a 
clothe that was wonte to be borne on Pulme- 
sonday” (Inventories of the Goods and Ornaments 
in the Churches of Surrey, ed. by J. R. Daniel- 
Tyssen, 1869, p. 100. ’ 

April, 1645. “The Custome of the Parish of 
Tuiinam [Twickenham], (being, that on Easter 
day two great Cakes should broken in the 


Church, and given to the young people) was 
ordered to be ferborn, and instead thereof Bread 
to be given to the poor” (Whitelock’s Memorials, 
1682, p. 135.) W. C. BR. 


Sctem.—I have been so long familiar with the 
tois of the Herefordshire border of Wales, that 
Fen surprised a short time ago to find myself 
ignorant of this word, which is used, it appears, 
to describe a thievish propensity in cat or dog. 
“That cat’sasclem.” It is evidently the skellum 
of Johnson, who makes it synonymous with villain 
or scoundrel. I cannot now tell where to refer to 
a transaction in the civil war in South Wales, in 
which a certain Capt. Davis, who had been guilty 
of some dishonourable practice, was ordered to be 
proclaimed, if I recollect aright, “villain, rogue, and 
skellum”; in consequence of which he was after- 
wards known by the sobriquet of Skellum Davis ; 
but I remember my amusement at finding that the 
modern editor of a contemporary MS. had been so 
wzzled by the term as to suggest “St. Kenelm 

Davis ” as a possible explanation of it. 

T. W. Wess. 


A Hosprraste Custom.—On Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, a pleasant custom was followed on the 
occasion of a new tenant taking a farm at Borras, 
near Wrexham. It appears that when a new 
tenant enters into possession, the farmers in the 
district give a day’s ploughing as a mark of wel- 
come and good fellowship. Nineteen gentlemen 
acceded to the custom by sending twenty-five 
teams. The custom may exist elsewhere. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Joun Surroy, Lorp Mayor or 
The following, taken from the obituary of the 
Annual Register, 1800, p. 57, is, I think, note- 
worthy :— 


“In the city mansion-house, in Dawson Street, Dublin, 
the right hon. John Sutton, lord mayor of that city. 
He is the seventh magistrate who bas died in that office 
since the revulution.” 

ABBBA. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

A Frexcn Desratcn, 1606.—In Von Raumer’s 
History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
vol. ii. p. 219, as cited in Collier’s Life of Shake- 
speare, ed. 1858, p. 178, are some very curious 
particulars respecting the personalities indulged 
in by the English actors. These’ porticulars, are 
taken from a despatch of M. Beaumont, French 
ambassador in London, dated April 5, 1606. It 
would confer a great favour if aclue to the original 
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could be furnished. Some time ago I caused in- 
quiries to be made at Paris, and was told that the 
last despatch of M. Beaumont there preserved is 
dated in October, 1605, The -deapatches of this 
ambassador in George III’s MSS. .in the Brit. 
Mus., 121 to 128, end also in the same year, while 
those of M. de Broderie in the same collection, 
129 to 132, commence on April 15, 1606. 
J. O. 


Cavrcues pepicatep To Str. 
shall be much obliged if any of your readers can in- 
form me of any churches dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
to the south of the Humber and the Mersey. Mgr. 
Eyre (St. Cuthbor’, p. 256) gives Wells (Somerset), 
Glen Magna (Leicestershire), Arden (Notts), Shu- 
stock (Warwickshire), Cubert (Cornwall), and 
Lixtune (Cheshire). I may add St. Cuthbert, 
Beds., and a destroyed church at Lincoln. But there 
are probably others. Are there any dedications to 
St. Ninian, or St. Kentigern, or St. Bega (St. Bees) 
to be met with out of Northumbria and Cumbria? 
May I add that I should be grateful to hear of 
dedications to other early British, Gallic, Irish, or 
Anglo-Saxon saints, such as St. Alban, St. Ger- 
man, St. Britius, St. Higbald, St. Werburgh, St. 
Aldhelm, St. Alkmund, St. Ebba, St. Sexburga, 
St. Bride, &c. I may add, to save trouble, that 
Cornish or Welsh dedications are not desired by 
me. Epuusp VENABLES. 

Precentory, Lincoln. 


Heratopic: a“ Josseiyy.”—The device charged 
upon the coat of arms of the Josselyn or Jocelyn 
family is, A circular wreath, argent and sable, with 
four hawks’ bells joined thereto in quadrature or, 
and is, I believe, unique as an heraldic device. I 
notice that in the description of the arms appended 
to the Josselyn pedigree No. 2, given in Harl. Soc. 
Vis, Essex, of 1612, the name given to this wreath is 
a josselya arg. and sa., &. What was a josselyn ? 
Had it any connexion with the science of falconry ; 
or did the wreath derive its name from the family 
of which it is the device ? J. H. J. 


Pecuiian Metuop or Imeatinac Arms.—On 
the monument to Sir Richard Newdegate, Bart., 
of Arbury, co, Warwick, 1727, in the chancel of 
Harefield Church, Middlesex, are his arms mar- 
shalled with those of his two wives in a manner 
which is, I think, peculiar. The shield is divided 
into three parts per pale. In the centre is the coat 
of Newdegate, Gules, three lions’ gambs erased, 2, 1, 
erect and erased arg.; an inescutcheon of Ulster. 
Oa the dexter side the coat of his first wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, of Parham, co. 
Sussex, Arg., on a bend cotised gules, three bezants ; 
and en the sinister side that of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Roger Twisden, of Bradbourn, co. Kent, Per 
saltire arg. and gules, a saltire inter four crosses 
crosslet counterchanged. This is the first example 


T have noticed treated in this way. The general 
rule is for a widower to impale the arms of his 
two wives, marshalled per fesse. If any reader 
of “N. & Q.” should have come across similar 
cases, I should be much obliged for an account of 
them, W. A. WELLS. 


“La Rericion pes Manomerans,” &c.—I 
recently purchased for a small sum a book bearing 
the following inscription on its title-page :—“ La | 
Religion | des | Mahometans. Exposée par leurs. 
— | Docteurs, avec des | Eclaircissemens, | 

ur les Opinions qu’on leur a | faussement attri- 
buées. | Tiré du Latin | de’ Mr. Reland. | Et aug- 
menté d’une | Confession de Foi Mabometane, | 


ui n’avoit point encore paru, | A La Haye, Chez: 


saac Vaillant. mpccxx:.” It is dedicated, “A 


Monsieur Pierre Reland, avocat 4 Amsterdam,” 


and in a foot-note we are told, “C’est la Dedicace 
de YAuteur 4 Mr: son Frere, qui étoit un fort 
habile homme, et qui est’ mort Pensionnaire de la. 
Ville de Haerlem, en 1715.”° The preface of the 
first edition is dated “A Utrecht, le 1 de Juin, 
1705.” What is known as to this book and its 
author ? Cuas, Jas, Fire. 


Ricwarpson’s Ercaiyes.—Among a series of 
portraits etched by J. Richardson, some signed 
and dated, others without signature or date, there 
is one portrait without signature or date, but with 
this inscription: “ H. L. B. Nil admirari.”+ I 
should be very glad if any of your readers could 
give me information as to the subject of* the 
etching, as I have failed in finding it among his 
other known works. Most of the -etchings aro- 
dated 1738. Among others are heads of Milton, 
Richardson himself, and Pope. . 

Forp. Corwin, 


& Bent.”—In my father’s large 
collection of English and Continental pottery and 
porcelain I have met with a teapot in blue jasper; 
with white border ornaments, and the mark im- 
pressed “ Butxetey & Bent.” It is in the style 
of Wedgwood, and of good workmanship. It was 
bought at the sale of Mr. W. Edkins’s collection 
on April 23,1874. It stands 331 in his catalogue. 
I have not met with this mark before, and shall 
be glad of information as to the owners of the 
names. Frev. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 

Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Tne Swiss Nationat Hymy.—At what period, 
and for what reason, was the music of our God save 
the Queen adapted by the Swiss to the national 
hymn of their country? I think, as they use , 
coda is added—not to the improvement of t 
effect. T. W. Wess. 


Witt or Sir Witttam Tracy.—In Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies (edition 1833, p. 531) is 
printed the preamble of the will of Sir William 
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Tracy, of Todington, co. Gloucester, one of the 
early adherents of the Reformation. I am 
desirous of ascertaining the contents of the re- 
mainder of the will. Is it to be found anywhere 
printed in full; and, if not, where can the original 
ora transcript be seen? It appears that the will 
was condemned as heretical in the Bishop of 
London’s Court. F. 


Srratrorp Famity.—Three branches of this | ° 


family, settled at Farmcote, Hawling, and Temple 
Guyting, in Gloucestershire, derived their descent 
from three sons of John Stratford (who died 1550) 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of William Tracy 
of Todington. Another branch, bearing the same 
arms, settled at Nuneaton and Ansley, in War- 
wickshire, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
I shall be glad to be informed if the connexion of 
the Warwickshire with the Gloucestershire family 
can be traced. From the fact of two members of 
the Tracy family being mentioned in the will of 
Robert Stratford, who first acquired the Warwick- 
shire lands, and who died in 1615, it seems pro- 
bable that he was a descendant (grandson ?) of 
the marriage with Margaret Tracy above men- 
tioned. I shall also be glad of any information 
respecting the later descendants of the Temple 
Guyting Stratfords. At the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Gloucestershire in 1682 George Stratford was 
head of this branch. He died in 1704, leaving 
two sons and two daughters. Anthony, the eldest 
son, born about 1676, was living in Jamaica in 
1722, and is said to have died in Virginia. Can 
any of your readers afford me information respect- 
ing him or his brothers or sisters ? 
F. Husxissoy, 

Greenwich, 

See Genealogist, ii, 364, for Stratfords of Farmcot, in 
wills, P.C.C., of the Overbury family, 1698 and 1733. } 


Mary Lea Gipmay, the Hares’ old servant, 
whose portrait occurs in the volume of illustrations 
to the Memorials of a Quiet Life, has lately died, 
I believe. I should be obliged to any one who 
would say where she is buried, and would give the 
epitaph (if any) on her grave. This might be done 
either in “N: & Q.,” or, with permission of our 
good Editor, direct to me through him. 

A. J 


Brroy Scorr should be 
obliged for any information about the above, held 
some few years ago. Was any catalogue of either 
published ? F, J. 8. 

Cambridge. 


Tae Mastoan shall be thankful 
for any information concerning the marble slab 
formerly existing in the suppressed church of St. 
Francis at Mantua, containing an engraved Dies 
Ire with additional stanzas. I am informed by 
the Maestro di Capella to the Bishop of Mantua 


that it does not now exist and nothing is known 
of it, and I have, therefore, little hope of an 
answer to this question; but everything is possible, 
and so I turn to “N. & Q.” 
F. S. Warrey, M.A 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Earty Witts.— Wanted references to bio- 
— notices and wills of John Pain, Provincial 

f the Friar-preachers, consecrated Bishop of Meath 
in 1483; John Howden, Prior of London, conse- 
crated Bishop of Sodor 1523; and William Water- 
man, Prior of the Oxford Friar-preachers at the 
dissolution in July, 1538. What became of 
Waterman after the dissolution ? 

W. G. D. F. 


27, Oxford Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Tae Bisnor’s Mirre.—Much has been lately 
said in the papers respecting the difference between 
archiepiscopal and episcopal mitres. I have a book- 
plate, dated 1774, of “G. L, Bishop of Kilmore,” 
the mitre being surrounded by the coronet. Had 
the Bishops of Kilmore any secular dignity cor- 
responding to the Prince Bishop of oe J 


Entirety.—What is the sense of entirely in 
the prayer “ We, thy humble servants, entirely 
desire thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept,” 
&c.? Does it mean wholly, completely, without 
any touch of a wish to the contrary? or is it as 
the entyrly of the Catholicon Anglicum, intime, 
which Cooper (1573) rendered “ very inwardly, 
from the bottome of the hearte”?! 

Sr. Swirar. 


Tae First Postic LipraRyY FOUNDED IN 
Exotanp.—Which was the first public library 
founded in England? Is there one which dates 
earlier than that founded before 1451 by Sir John 
Gyllarde, Prior of the Gild of Kalendaries in 
Bristol? This library, we are informed, cost 2171, 
and was placed over the north aisle of All Saints’ 
Church, under the government of the prior and 
the mayor of the city. Evans (Chronological Hist. 
of Bristol, 1824, p. 108) says that, in a Deed of 
Ordinance made a the Bishop of Worcester in 
1464, mention is made of the library of the Kalen- 
daries, “ recently erected at the bishop's expense.” 
Does this mean that he provided a building for 
the books? It may be that he added to the 
library. But it is further recorded that three in- 
ventories of the books were made, one to remain 
with the dean, one with the mayor, and the third 
with the prior. It is to be hoped these have not 
all been lost. This early catalogue would be of 
great interest. The library was destroyed by fire 
in 1466. Coryetivs WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. ° 


Arnis: Apnipes.—It is hoped that some his- 
torical account and derivation of this word will 
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appear in the new dictionary. It is not explained 
in ordinary dictionaries. A friend has suggested 
that it may refer to the “sudden appearance of 
these insects in numbers.” It might have been 
rather taken from a and ¢vw, in the sense of 
checking produce, written aphys, phys being, of 
course, the participle and a known Greek wo 
When was the word first used, and by whom? 
Dr. Murray could no doubt reply. It would then 
be known how it came to be formed. The insect 
was probably well familiarized to the eye of the 
gardener in the time of Bacon or even Tusser, for 
did not roses grow then? “ Vixerunt rose [hiatus 
valde deflendus] ante Agamemnona.” 
H. F. Wootryrcu. 
Oare Vicarage. 


Hour -ctasses In How early 
were they used? In 1592 the churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, paid fourpence for “an 
owre glasse”; and in 1597-8 the churchwardens 
of Ludlow paid twenty pence “for makeinge of 
the frame for the hower-classe.” 

Tuomas Norra. 


Cramp as AN Apsective.—In his Life of 
Cooper (vol. i. chap. xii.) Southey uses cramp as 
an adjective, where a writer of the present day 
would use cramped, or some equivalent expres- 
sion. Speaking of the later Elizabethan poetry of 
conceits, he remarks: ‘The poet found difficulty 
enough in rendering his far-fetched and elaborate 
conceits intelligible ; and cramp thoughts formed 
for themselves cramp expressions and disjointed 
verse.” Was this ever a common use of the word ? 

Tuomas 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Tue Pors’s Ere.”—When did this expression 
come into use for the gland and the fat which 
surrounds it in the centre of a leg of mutton? 
The phrase occurs in Vinegar and Mustard ; or, 
Wormwood Lectures, 1673:— 

“ Husband, pray cut me the Pope's Eye out of the leg of 
mutton; I'll try if I can eat a bit of it.”—C. Hindley's 
a 1873, p. 23 (Old Book Collector's Miscellany, 
vol, iii.), 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Kenrick, Koneller, pinxt, 
1681. George Vertue, sculp. LEtatis suze 29.” 
I shall be greatly obliged by any information as 
to who he was. The print represents a gentleman 
sitting at a table, witha white dog at his feet. 

A. 


Tue or Giopinc.—Where can I obtain 
an authentic account of the nuns of Gidding, so 
called, who figure prominently in the romance 
John Inglesant ? Cuartes D, Woottey. 


Fortirication oF Towns FoR THE Paruia- 
MENT.—I shall be much obliged by a reference to 
& copy of the circular letter which appears to have 


been addressed by Speaker Lenthall, in the year 
1642, to municipal corporations, requesting them 
to fortify their towns for the defence of the Parlia- 
ment, R. W. OC. 


Tae Corncipenxce or Easter Day anp 


rd, | Day.—Can any one give the history of the curious 


superstition (handed down, I believe, from the 
Middle Ages) that— 
“ When Easter falls‘on our Lady's lap, 
Beware Old England of a great clap”? 

1. What are the variants of this couplet? I 
believe in the western and home counties it is 
differently put. The version I give is the Devon- 
shire one. In Sussex, I believe, “mishap” is 
made to rhyme with “lap”; but the sense is the 
same, 

2. When has this event, which will occur this 
year, happened in past history? Have these years 
been in any way remarkable in English annals ?* 

3. Is it related in foreign countries at all; or are 
there any Continental superstitions about the 
coincidence of Easter and Lady Day? I know 
that in Poland there is a remarkable superstition 
about the coincidence of Easter Day and St. Mark’s 
Day (which will occur in 1886), and some curious 
pamphlets have been published recently at Posen 
on the topic. 8. 


Aw Easter Dinner.—There is a custom still 
existing in this neighbourhood, especially among 
very old people, to have for dinner on Easter 
Sunday boiled veal and sauce made of sorrel. 
The veal is associated with the risen body of 
Christ, and the sorrel sauce in some cases with 
sorrow, in others with the bitterness of death, 
Does this custom, with its corresponding ideas, 
exist in any other part of the country ? 

James OGDEN. 

Rochdale. 


“Dresser or pLays.”—Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me where I can find this expression 
in Jonson? I shall also be glad of examples of 
its use by other writers, H. Scnerren. 


Avurnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 

Impartial Memorials of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Hearne, M.A. By Several Hands. London, 
1736. 8vo. pp. iv. 66.—The spirit of this pamphlet may 
be gathered from the concluding eentence, which is as 
follows: ‘‘ He [Hearne] was a most sordid poor wretch; 
had an universal mistrust of the generality of mankind ; 
lived in a slovenly, niggardly manner, and died possessed 
of what he had not the heart to enjoy.” 

Cuaries W. Sutton. 


Avurtnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 


“It was a notable observation of a wise father, that 
those which held a perswaded pressure of consciences 
were commonly interessed therin themselves for their 


* [See “ Notices to Correspondents,” ante, p.2C0; also 
ante, p. 206.] 
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owne ends” (oe Easay iii.). The editors of the 
Eisays have all failed to identify the wise Ee, 


“ How often is our path 
Crosse] by some being whose bright spirit sheds 
A passing gladnecs o'er it, but whose course 
down another current, never more 
Tp blend with ours!” il. M. C. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE POPE'S CHAIR. 
(6" 8, vii. 47, 72, 90, 110, 151.) 

This subject is one which was sure to elicit not 
only a great amount of interest but also a strong 
feeling. This has been seen in the nine replies 
which have poured in. As mine happened to be 
first in the field, may I be permitted to resume 
the various points that have been raised up to the 

nt time ? 

I have now (by the kind courtesy of H. C. C.) 
nad the opportunity of seeing the monograph 
mentioned by him (ante, p. 111), and of which 
Mr. Nesnitr has since supplied the readers of 
“N. & Q.” with a summary. I have gone through 
it very carefully, and though the Society of Anti- 
quaries has by the beauty of the edition marked 
its sense of the importance of the subject, I am 
sorry I cannot subscribe to the opinion that it is 
“the last word” on the subject. 

In the first place I think it is clear to the care- 
ful reader that the author has not himself examined 
the carvings,* nor even had the chance of seeing 
the chair at all. All he says, therefore, is but 
conjecture founded on P. Garrucci and Com- 
mendatore De Rossi’s conjectures ; and both these 
tell us that their conjectures were founded on obser- 
vations obtained under circumstances that made 
investigation difficult. This was on the occasion 
of the eighteenth centenary of St. Peter in 1867,+ 
which Ma. Nespitr persistently calls 1866, not 
only in his replies but in the monograph itself, 
where the inaccuracy is the more strange seeing it 
was published within two or three years of the 
event. The concourse surrounding the chair dur- 
ing the whole eleven days was immense, and P. 
Garrucei tells us he could only approach to ex- 
amine the carvings (which should have had minute 
study) once after the church was closed for the 
night. The language of his remarks shows that 
og were very hastily penned. 

hat now is the outcome of these said conjec- 
tures? In the main it is simply this, that the two 


* I was the more surprised at this as the handbook 
of the South Kensington ivories (p. 55) led one to sup- 
pose that he knew al! about those on St. Peter's chair. 

t I had noted the events down at the time in my 
Contemporary Annals of Rome, and so could not be mis- 
taken, viz. the Exposition on June 28, p. 90, and the 
Deposition, July 9, p. 125, together with the description 
of the shrine he supplies, and in some little more detail. 


noted Roman archrologists* who have seen the 
chair declare themselves—after examining it for 
the express purposet—of opinion that the remains 
of the sner 8.29 chair have heen worked into the 
newer one, and that Mr. Nessirr, who has no- 
thing to guide him but their opinion and some im- 
perfect drawings and photographs, has laboured 
hard to make out that it is not so. 

So much for the structure of the chair. When 
we come to the question of decoration the subject 
gets more etagttentel.. The original ground of 
attack on the chair was that, it having “ unluckily 
been discovered” that it had been adorned in 
pagan times with pagan subjects, it had been put 
out of sight in disgrace. Now the grouad is 
shifted ; it is conceded that the Charch did not 
disdain to use a fine work of art for a decorative 
purpose without regard to symbolism ; but the 
point sought now to be established is that the 
carving is late work, therefore the chair is not 
ancient. How, then, is the date of the carvings to 
be decided? This is further complicated by their 
being supposed to be of two distinct dates. At 
the sume time, however, as the rectangular 
medallions are supposed by all not to have been 
originally made for the chair, it matters less at 
what date they were put on to adorn it (unless, 
indeed, they should be proved to be works of the 
first century, which would settle the matter). But 
it is the strips of scroll work, which are said to be 
coeval with the main structure of the chair, which 
are expected to give the more distinct clue to its 
date. Padre Garrucci’s inconvenient survey led 
him to exclaim excitedly, on observing the little 
half-figure of a man in the central scroll, that it 
represented Charlemagne. After that it occurred 
to him that it was more like Charles the Bald, and 
he accordingly concluded that the carving was of 
that date. This conjecture is eagerly seized upon 
by Mr. Nessirr, and improved into the statement 
that Garrucci was strongly of opinion that the chair 
was made for Charles the Bald’s coronation, with the 
addition of an ingeniously suggested legend that his 
pertrait was doubtless sent to Constantinople to 
be copied. It is amusing, however, that while Mr. 
Nespitt sees a token of so much pride in the fancied 
adoption by the followers of the “‘ humble bishOp” 
of a castaway throne, the much easier solution did 
not oceurto him that they might very well—in 
their pride—have had such a throne made for them- 
selves, and incorporated into it what remained 
through the use of ages of the original chair of 
Peter. 


* To their testimony may be added that of P. Franco, 
no mean archaeologist, who, in his Simone Pi-tro e Simone 
Mago, 1868, a little work full of interesting notes of 
Roman topography, expresees a precisely similar opinion. 

+ The opportunities were ample for observing the 
structure of the chair, though apparently not for closely 
examining the minute carvings. 
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I will return to the subject of the ivories a 
moment later ; mean time I cannot forbear asking 
here, Does not all this laboured argument seem 
a quite gratuitous picce of partisanship? The 
spiritnal claims of the see of Peter will be dis- 
puted through all time, of course ; but the fact of 
his material chair having been preserved has no- 
thing astonishing about it. No supernatural story 
has been set up in connexion with it to be worth 
fighting. It was much more likely that it should, 
than that it should not, be preserved. The human 
animal exhibits much the same instincts in all ages, 
and whether it is Rubens or Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Charles Dickens or Garibaldi, the relics of each 
favourite as he is called away become the object 
of jealous care to the admirers of each, even in 
the most matter-of-fact times. The “living tradi- 
tion” amid which every such object is preserved 
may often be stronger argument of identity, and 
less easily falsified, than a written document, I 
know that Mr. Nessirt ventures to assert that 
there was no “ living tradition ” till Commendatore 
De Rossi invented it. But what was it, if not the 
accumulated tradition of ages, that induced a Pope 
to spend so many thousands on a shrine for an old 
chair? 

To return now to the ivories. I am very glad, 
indeed, to find at the end of Mr. Maske v’s reply, 
p, 152, a misgiving (though not very lucidly ex- 
pressed) as to the dates attributed to the South Ken- 
sington stores. These happen at this exact time to 
be suffering rearrangement, and it is owing to this 
that my reply has been so long delayed, as I pur- 
posely waited till the principal cases had been 
restored to order. In the present attribution, 
however (February 24), “Byzantine, 11th or 
12th cent.” continues an “‘omnium gatherum” term 
for half a dozen widely differing styles. _Many— 
as the casket numbered “’58, 116%, a cast of one 
in the Meyrick collection,” the “ horn or oliphant ” 
in the same case with the consular diptychs, the 
gourd-shaped casket called a pyx, No. 136, ’66— 
have all the characteristics of other Byzantine 
work of the date (the untaught handling of the 
foliage, the childishly uncertain curves of the 
scrolls, the ungraceful attitudes of the figures, the 
conventional drapery-folds, the hard features and 
angular eyebrows), from which it is the glory of 
Guido da Siena and Cimabue to have initiated 
the emancipation. But it would require very strong | 
—not conjectural but historical —evidence to prove 
that to the same date belonged such compara- 
tively facile compositions as the Veroli casket, or 
even the bone medallions in the casket near it 
(247, ’65). The last are, indeed, exceedingly like 


the photographs of the labours of Hercules on the 
Vatican chair ; and the artists who produced them 
have evidently studied the anatomy of man and 

t, were men of cultivated fancy, and show an | 
utterly different kind both of knowledge of art , 


and of power in the technical manipulation of their 
material, If there was a school that taught to 
draw thus, how comes it that no contempo 
painter was informed by it? The consular diptyohs 
of the sixth century are greatly superior to Nos. 
58, 116%, and 136, ’66, but they display a marked 
decadence of style from that of the Veroli casket 
and its fellow—a regular progress of decadence 
which naturally descends to that of ’58, 116*, and 
136, ’66.* 

The worst of the matter is, we have no cer- 
tain representation of the strips of carving on the 
Vatican throne to judge by. Scardovelli’s draw- 
ings, beautifully reproduced in Mr. Nessitt's 
monograph, are incomprehensibly different from 
the photograph, in which the most powerful lens 
reveals no “half-figure of a man resembling 
Charles the Bald” or any one else; neverthe- 
less, as they agree perfectly with Padre Garrucci’s 
account of what he saw on it, they must be taken 
to be correct. Now it is a curious fact that in all 
the ivories, at either South Kensington orthe British 
Museum, there is nothing really like them, except 
one fragment numbered “77 Castellani” in the 
British Museum, and this is nearly identical with 
that piece of Scardovelli’s strip which has no 
grotesque creature in the scroll. Now this frag- 
ment is classed among ancient Roman carvings ! 

We have ere now seen the opinion of the highly 
instructed go through great changes as to the date 
of works of art, and I do not think we need 
despair of some day seeing a good deal of the ivory 
carving now called “ Byzantine 11th cent.” 
put back a thousand years—even to the age of 
Pudens. 

In any case this Vatican throne has become of 
secondary importance since the unearthing of that 
of St. Emerenziana, about which I have sent youa 
separate note fante, p. 204]. R. H. Busx. 


After all that has been said about the feast of 
St. Peter’s chair at Rome, an extract from the bull 
of Pope Paul IV., establishing, or rather reestab- 
lishing, the festival, may interest the readers of 
“N. & Q.” The entire Bull is given by Bollandus 
(Acta Sanctorum, vol. ii. pp. 182-3, Autverpiz, 
1643):— 

“Verum licet urbs ipsa multo plus debeat eidem 
Petro qvi eam per cathedram episcopalem in ea con- 
stitutam regnis calestibus inferrendam condidit qvam 
illis qvorum studia prima monium suorum fundamenta 
iacta fuerunt ex qvibus is qvi illi nomen dedit fraterna 
eam foe lavit—festivitatem tamen ipsius Cathedrae 
qve iuxta antiquissimorum sanctorum Patrum nostro- 
rum testimonium quinto decimo Kalen: Februarij fuit 
et in diversis orbis Christiani, et prasertim Galliz et 
Hispanie, partibus, dicta die solenniter celebratur 


* No. 149,66, has for one of its groups a set of three 
figures making offerings to the Virgin and Child after 
the exact pabiern of the oft-recurring Catacomb frescoes 
of the first thre: centur'e. But this, too, is ascribed to 
the umuium gatherum “ Byzantine 11th cent.” 
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minime observet ; celebretque solum festivitatem Cathe- 
dre Antiochenz qvz octavo Kalen: Martij iuxta eorun- 
dem Patrum testimonium fuit, tamqvam idem Salvator 
noster, qvi expius infirma elegit ut fortia qveqve con- 
fundat, non respiciens imbecillitatem nostram, festi- 
vitatem Cathedrw@ qvi ipse Petrus Apostoluas Romz 
primum sedit nostris temporibus celebrandam seu potius 
antiqve celebritati restituendam reservaverit.” 
Ross O’Conne.t. 


There is a very fine engraving of this chair at 
p. 156 of Wey’s Rome. Henry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N 


Tae Harveran Lisrary vii. 150),——The 
Harley family have always been noted for their 
love of books, Sir Robert Harley, whose house at 
Brampton was besieged and burnt in 1643, then 
lost “an extraordinary library of manuscript and 
printed books, which had been collected from one 
descent to another.” His grandson, Mr. Robert 
Harley, who became Speaker in 1701, Secretary of 
State in 1704, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1710, Earl of Oxford and Earl of Mortimer in 
1711, and was then appointed Lord High Treasurer, 
was the founder of what is commonly called the 
Harleian Library. His first considerable purchase 
of books was made in 1705. In 1714 that most 
worthy bibliographer Humfrey Wanley became his 
librarian, and the journal which he kept illustrating 
the growth of the earl’s library is full of interest, 
even to those who do not claim to be called biblio- 
re At the present time, when the great 

underland Library is being dispersed, it is curious 
to read Wanley’s account of Mr. Vaillant’s pur- 
chase of the 1472 Virgil for Lord Sunderland at 
Mr. Freebairn’s sale for 46/., when Mr. Vaillant 
“ huzza’d out aloud, and threw up his hat for joy!” 
The Earl of Oxford died in 1724, and left one of 
the finest libraries in England. It is said that he 
had a personal knowledge of all his books, and 
knew where to find any volume without loss of 
time. His successor, Edward Harley, the second 
Earl of Oxford, inherited the library and also his 
father’s love for literature. He spared no money 
in the purchase of rare books, and, in fact, seriously 
diminished his property by his investments in 
books. In particular, he collected old MSS., 
charters, records, state papers, and letters where- 
ever he could procure them ; and at the time of 
his death, which took place at his house in Dover 
Street in 1741, at the early age of forty-two, he 
had probably the finest private library in England. 


The title went to his cousin, Edward Harley, the | i 


third Earl of Oxford, but the collections which he 
and his father had made were sold. The pictures 
and coins were sold by public auction in March, 
1742 ; the library of printed books was sold entire 
to Thomas Osborne, of Gray’s Inn, “to the in- 
delible disgrace of the country,” as William Oldys 
said, for 13,0001, not a quarter of what the bind- 


ing alone had cost, whilst the MSS. were, for a 
time, retained by the countess, but purchased from 
her for the nation, at the price of 10,0001. in 1754, 

The Harleian Library, therefore, though founded 
by the first earl, was, in fact, collected by him and 
his son, the second earl, and was dispersed after 
the death of the latter by the bookseller Osborne. 
There is often confusion made in reference to the 
Harleian collection by not bearing in mind that 
there were three distinct things, the library of 
printed books, the catalogue of which was super- 
intended by Dr. Johnson when Osborne sold it ; 
the collection of MSS., purchased for the nation 
and now in the British Museum ; and the collec- 
tion of reprints of rare old pamphlets, selected from 
amongst the printed books which Osborne had 
bought, and published by him under the title of 
the Harleian Miscellany in 1744-6. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Yarpiey Yearpiey (6 §. v. 
27, 172, 377, 458; vi. 489; vii. 174).—The 
Raphael Yardley mentioned at the last reference 
was of Aucote, co. Warwick, and a member of an 
old family seated at Sutton Coldfield, of which a 
pedigree will be found in the Warwickshire Visi- 
tation of 1619. He was the second son of Thomas 
Yardley by Alice, daughter of William Gibbons, 
of Sutton. He married Amicia, or Amy, daugh- 
ter of John Harman, of Moor Hall, and had, with 
other issue, a daughter Sibilla, married to Row- 
land Greisbrooke, of Shenstone, co. Stafford, gent., 
“ sonne and heire apparent ” of Robert Greisbrooke 
of the same place, gent. Their marriage settle- 
ment is dated February 2, 40 Elizabeth, 1598, 
and the marriage is recorded in the Shenstone 
parish registers. Yardley’s will is dated Nov. 29, 
1614, and was proved at Lichfield in June, 1615. 
In it he merely mentions his wife “ Amye” and 
his “children.” I have not as yet been able to 
ascertain the names of his other children. 

Sanders, in his History of Shenstone, refers to a 
family of Yardley as being “ of long standing” in 
that parish (Shenstone adjoins Sutton Coldfield). 
He notices the marriage of Isabel (sic) Yardley in 
1598 to Rowland Greisbrooke, and states that an 
Edward Yardley possessed an estate at Woodend 
in 1646. This Edward, he adds, seems to have 
had issue a son John, who, for himself and wife, 
paid 2s, poll tax in 1692, and by Elizabeth his 
wife had a son John, born in 1685, “ They seem,” 
he says, “to have taken their name from Yardley 
in Worcestershire, near Birmingham”; and he 
adds that they were “long seated at Kenilworth,” 
and bore for arms, “ Azure, a stag current between 
three greyhounds, the undermost of them in chief 
sable, that in base regardant.” 

A few descents of this Kenilworth family will 
be found in the Visitation of Staffordshire taken 
in 1583. John Yardley had by the “ dau. of Mar- 
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bury, of Dadesbury,” a son John, of Kenilworth, 
who, by “‘ dau. of Thicknes,” had issue a daughter 
and heiress Margaret, married to John Yardley, 
of Yardley, co, Stafford, son of Oliver Yardley, of 
Yardley. 

William Yardley, the grandson of this marriage, 
entered the pedigree in 1583. He writes his 
name “ Erdleye,” and over his signature is written 
“ Fardeley antiquitus, nunc Yardeley.” His great- 
grandson Edward Eardley had issue a daughter 
and heiress Elizabeth, who espoused Robert Wil- 
mot, of Osmaston, whence the Eardley-Wilmots. 
The arms of William Erdleye, or Yardley, were 
respited for proof, but the coat ascribed to the 
family in Harl. MS. 6128, and now quartered by 
Eardley- Wilmot, is Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., on a 
chevron azure three garbs or, a canton gu. charged 
with a fret gold ; 2 and 3, Arg., a scythe sable. 
The Eardley-Wilmots also quarter for “ Yardley 
of Kenilworth” the coat named by Sanders, but 
thus blazoned, Azure, a buck courant in bend in 
the dexter chief argent, pursued by two grey- 
hounds, also in bend proper. 

At Calcott,co. Chester, was seated another branch 
of the family, descended (according toa pedigree in 
Harl. MS. 2187, fo. 141) from Thomas, “ brother to 
Oliver Yardley, of Yardley, t’pe H. 6.” They bore 
the same quartered arms as Yardley of Yardley, 
with the additional quarterings of Calcott and Dod. 
From Thomas, second son of John Yardley of 
Calcott, sprang a family seated’ at Farndon, in 
Cheshire, of which a pedigree will be found in 
Add. MS. (British Museum) 5529, fo. '75b. 

The Staffordshire Yardleys did not record a pedi- 
gree at the next Visitation, in 1614—at least I do 
not find one in the Harl. MS. 1439—but the name 
of “ Rulfe Yardley de Yardley” appears in the list 
of those summoned. In 1664, however, a family 
of the name seems to have appeared at Dugdale’s 
Visitation, for I find in Harl. MS. 6104 a pedigree 
commencing with Christopher Yardley, who, by 
the daughter of Edward Aston, of Tixall, had 
issue Edward, whose son Christopher married 
Catherine, daughter of Peter Minshull, and had a 
son Christopher, aged seven in 1664. No arms 
are ees to this pedigree, nor is any residence 
stated. 

The pedigree of the Sutton Coldfield Yardleys 
terminates with a Christopher, aged one year in 
1619; and in 1661 there was a Christopher Yardley, 
“ Esq.,” of Greenwich. In that year his daughter 
Elizabeth was married at St. Dionis Backchurch 
to Sir George Blundell, of Cardington, Beds. 
Consult also Col. Chester’s Registers of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, pp. 22, 216. I may mention that 
Yardley is a common name at Birmingham and 
in the neighbourhood. H. §. G. 

P.S.—In the Visitation of Middlesex, 1663, 
Adam Thorowgood, son of Adam Thorowgood, 

Justice of the Peace, Cap., and of the Council in 


Virginia,” is stated to Lave married “...... dau. 
OF Yardley, Esq.” 

[ Burke, Peerage, &c., 1883, does not assign the Sanders 
form of the Yardley coat to Eardley-Wilmot, to whom 
he gives, 1. Wilmot, 2. Eardley, 3. ena. 4. unnamed, 
but not “a scythe sa,” The plain-quartered coat alone 
is engraved.) 


A Porrrait or Dr. Jounson (6™ S. vii. 186). 
—The engraving is, I believe, a copy of that en- 
graved and published in June, 1803, by C. Best- 
land, of Hampstead, as an illustration of the works 
of Richard Owen Cambridge, by his son, George 
Owen Cambridge, Prebendary of Ely, London, 
4to., 1803. In this engraving the figure of the 
doctor is in the attitude described by A. N., but 
faces towards the spectator’s right hand. The 
design, it is said, was by R. O. Cambridge, and, 
according to his son’s account, “ Happening to 
have an artist in his house, he employed him to 
execute the humorous ideas which had thus struck 
his fancy, and which affords a specimen of his in- 
ventive genius in the sister art to poetry.” Mr. 
G. O. Cambridge adds that his father at once 
showed the design to Mr. Boswell, who was “‘ much 
delighted with the humour of the design,” and 
desired to have it engraved. The picture repre- 
sents the ghost of Dr. Johnson appearing to Bos- 
well when engaged in writing the celebrated Life, 
and has at foot the very appropriate lines from 
Congreve’s Way of the World, IV. ix. :— 

“ Thou art a retailer of Phrases 
And dost deal in Remnants of Remnants, 
Like a Maker of Pincushions.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Tae Coompa Meta at (6% §, 
vii. 23, 92).—This fair is held at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Jumna at the time stated, but 
it must be remembered that not two but three 
rivers are believed by the Hindoos to unite their 
sacred waters at the Tirvena or Tirbanee (“the 
three plaited locks of hair”), of Tirth-raj (“the 
chief of the places of pilgrimage”) as Allahabad 
is called by them. The Tirbanee to the uninitiated 
is situated at the junction of the Gunga and the 
Yamuna, but the Brahmans assert that the Suras- 
watee joins them from below, and that these god- 
desses unite their locks to form the plait which, 
known to unbelievers as the Ganges, reaches to 
the ocean. Dying at the Tirbanee the Hindoo 
attains immediate beatitude ; living he bathes and 
is regenerated. Suttee, therefore, was of frequent 
occurrence in the olden time, and even under 
our rule the number of Hindoos who have been 
drowned there—accidentally, of course—has been 
considerable. Although the worship of Brahma 
has gone out of fashion—for he is only the Creator, 
and need not, therefore, be propitiated by those 
already created—yet, as something is to be gained 
by it, the annual festival in Magh, or January, in 
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honour of his daughter Suraswatee, is very popular. 
She is the goddess of the sciences, and offerings of 
flowers, perfumes, and rice are made to her in ex- 
piation of the sin of lying. Can we wonder that 
this Minerva of the Hindoos has many worshippers? 
The sanctity of the Ganges has, however, long been 
on the wane, whilst that of the Nerbudda has been 
increasing in a corresponding degree. The sight 
of the Nerbudda is as effective towards the cleans- 
ing from sin as actual immersion in the Ganges, 
and it is jast as well to be saved trouble in these 
busy days. In short, the mahatum or glory of 
the soul-saving Gunga Ma is departing, and the 
record of the last Coombh Mela has found its 
place in a railway report. HiranYAcasipa. 


Acrrsome (6" §. vii. 165).—If this be a Surrey 
word, which I rather doubt, and not an imported 
one, it is certainly never used in this district. It 
should be spelt, I think, without an r, although 

ronounced.as a trisyllable. These terminations 
mm some are not uncommon provincialisms, ¢.g. 
timorsome, timid; picksome, dainty; dubersome, 
doubtful. The following Surrey expressions, 
which I have heard lately, may be worth noting:— 

To lay out o’ doors, caalatie for “to be”: 
“There ’s not a better shaw out o’ doors, I 
know, anywhere.” 

Abroad, in the sense of out or away from 
home: “We wants a turkey very bad; perhaps 
when you ’re abroad you may hear of one.” 

Start before ready, ¢. ¢. to embark in a business 
without capital. ‘“‘ How came he to become a 
bankrupt?” I asked. The answer was, “ Started 
before he was ready, I doubt.” 

Climb is locally pronounced clim: “ We must 

et Smith before we tackle they trees; he’s the 
it climmer we've got.” 
G, Levesox Gower. 

Titsey Place, Limpsfield, 


Tennis (6 S. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172).—As early as the third of the above re- 
ferences I distinctly disclaimed having a theory 
which satisfied myself about the etymology of 
this word, and I expressed the hope that some 
one would be able to give us a satisfactory “ Eng- 
lish origin for the word, which has never been 
used out of England,” as applied to the game. 
In this hope I have hitherto been disappointed ; 
but it is rather hard to be now told by J. D. that 
his “argument may not seem satisfactory” to me 
because “I have, he believes, a theory of my own 
to support.” That suggestion is indeed entirely 
unfounded, as I have here shown. 

I am glad to have the high authority of Pror. 
Sxzart in supportof thestatement that the form tenis 
=tenee, &c., is not found in O.F. I have searched 
for it, but in vain. Apart from the distinct 
sources from which, as Pror. Skeat points out, 


tence and tenis (if it existed) would have sprung, 
I should like to point out the totally different 
pronunciation which, I believe, would at all 
times have been given to them. Again, as far as 
I know, there is not one jot of evidence to show 
that la paume was ever called tence, tense, tengon, 
&e., in France. We know that it was never so 
called in England. What, then, can be said for 
an argument the only important link of which 
(the O.F. tenis), unless J. D. can give the quota- 
tion or reference for which Pror. Sxear asks, 
wonld seem to be entirely assumed? I hope that 
J. D. will answer that request before he “ with- 
draws from the discussion.” 
Marstatt. 


I am unwilling to return to the controversy 
about the word tennis; but as Pror. Skeat has 


made some misleading statements with regard to_ 


myself, I beg leave to offer some remarks in reply. 

He states that an example of the form tenis has 
not been given. Was he dreaming when he wrote 
this? I stated distinctly in a former communica- 
tion where it was to be found, and where Pror. 
SxeaT might have found it if he had had sufficient 
knowledge of the subject on which he writes. I 
said that it did not appear in the Anglo-Norman 
as this language has come down to us, except in 
the form of tencon or tenson, but that this implied 
an older tenge or tense. So says Burguy: “ Tence, 
dispute...... dér. tenson, tangon, tengo, tenchon” 
(Gloss. de la Langue d'Oil, s.v. “ Tenser”). 

In the work to which I referred the form tenis 
appears, with the meaning of “ lassant,” a prior 
mefining being that of beating to and fro. ‘“(1) 
Tener, tanner; du Fr. tanner, lequel vient de 
tan (ecorce de chéne moulue); (2) tener, lasser, 
importuner...... tenis, lassant.” The editor, M. 
Scheler, suggests, “ N’y a-t-il plutét lieu de voir 
dans (2) tener une acception metaphorique de (1) 
tener”; and he refers to the Span. surrar, “qui 
réunit les deux significations, corroyer Jes peaux 
et pousser & bout.” He might have referred to 
the Sanskrit krish, which means to strike or drag 
to and fro, and also to weary, to vex. It is per- 
fectly certain, therefore, that the word tenis is 
derived from the verb tener, and that this meant 
(1) to tan, (2) to beat to and fro, and (3) to weary, 
to vex. Cotgrave has “ Taner, to tan; also to 
trouble, irke, molest.” The intermediate meaning 
is found in Prov. Fr. “ Tanner, frapper fort. Arm. 
tan, chéne” (Dict. du Wallon de Mons., by M. 
Sigart). Pror. Skeat may reply that the Wal- 
loon territory is not in France. It is French, 
however, in language. I refer him again to Bur- 

: “On ne manquera pas de me reprocher 
d’avoir encadré dans le dialecte Picard le anenge 
des Wallons, descendants des Celtes Belges. Je 
Yai fait & dessein, parce que, jusque vers Lidge, 
le picard et le wallon avaient, et ont encore les 
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mémes caractéres, dans les villes du moins” (In- 
trod., p. 16). The form tenis still exists, the sole 
survivor of a related group, in Picardy, a country 
very near our own shores ; and the meaning which 
it now bears has been proved to have been pre- 
ceded by that of beating to and fro. The forms 
tence, tense, tenis, and tenson are only variants of 
the same word, whatever the original form may 
have been, and the French writers are certainly 
right who connect them with the verb tener as 
their base. 

I wish now to ask your readers whether Pror. 
Sxeat was justified in saying that I had trifled 
with them, or in his insinuation that I had acted 
with guile. I repudiate both charges as untrue. 
I will imitate Pror. Sxeat, pro hac vice, by saying 
that the derivation which he “suspects” to be 
true will not bear examination, and that in his 
own note on the word he is merely trifling with 
his readers. Pror. Sxeat has deprived himself 
* of the right to complain of this style of criticism. 
“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes?” 

Joun Daviess. 


P.S.—Having sent my late numbers of “N. & Q.” 
to a relative, I cannot refer to them at present. I 
have never met with the form tens; and if I have 
used it in any communication, it has been put 
down by mistake for tense, 


The use made by Shakspere of the circumstance 
alluded to (ante, p. 134) by Sir Winston Churchill 
in Divi Britannici, ought to be recorded :— 

“ K. Hen. What treasure, uncle? 
£xe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 
XK. Hen. We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with 


us; 
His present and your pains we thank you for: 
When we have match'd our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God's grace, p'ay a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb'd 


With chaces,” Kiang Henry V., 1. ii. 

A note in Staunton’s Shakspere adds: “ Hazard, 

courts, and chaces are terms borrowed from the 

game of tennis.” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbrilge. 


Hamerton Famity §S. vi. 469).—There 
must be some error in the account which is quoted 
by Mr. J. Hamerron Crump. In Dugdale’s Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, 1665-6 (Surtees Soc.), pp. 354-5, 
where the pedigree entered by the Hamertons of 
Preston Jacklyn is recorded, Paul Hamerton is 
stated to have married first, Isabell, daughter to 
Matthew Wentworth of Bretton, Esq. Issue : 
Matthew of Monkrode and Preston, who died 
1644 ; and it is this son Matthew who married 
Bridget, daughter of Edward Rolston, of Toynton, 
co, Lincoln, The second wife of Paul Hamerton 
* Was Agnes, daughter and heir of Robert Goodrick, 


also of Toynton. Dagdale gives four generations 
of this family before Paul; viz., 1. Edward, his 
father, who married Isabell, daughter of Edward 
Banyster of Skilbroke; 2. John, father of Ed- 
ward, who was Sub-Controller of the Household, 
t. Hen. VIII. and Mary, and who married Mary, 
daughter of Roger Saltmarsh; 3. George, father 
of John, whose wife is given as —— de la Moore; 
4. James, father of George, the second son of 
Laurence Hamerton of Hamerton Peel, co. Ebor., 
and the founder of the Monkrode and Preston 
Jacklyn line by his marriage with Katherine, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Box of Monkrode. 

I had at an earlier period made a good many 
notes on the Hamerton and Routh families when 
they were first inquired for by Mr. Crump. I 
think they are sufficiently early and varied to 
prove of general interest at some future date. 

C. H, E. Carmicnaet. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Tae Bacmere Portent (6 vi. 511).— 
Me. Picxrorp may like to hear that I learn, on 
very good authority, from the neighbourhood of 
Brereton that the portent of the log floating on 
Bagmere has never occurred since the death of 
the last Lord Brereton. The lake was much re- 
duced in size by draining early in this century; 
but parts of what remains are still said to be of 
unfathomable depth. Drayton refers to the tradi- 
tion in the Poly-Olbion, p. 173, ed. 1612, as does 
Mrs. Hemans in The Vassal’s Lament on the Fallen 
Tree. Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


Michael Drayton, in his Poly-Olbion, originally 
published in 1613, has another allusion to this 
portent :-— 

* Or Cheshire should pref.r her sad* Death-boding lake.” 

Song iti. v. 266. 
Supposing a map of Cheshire, by Robert 
Morden, in Camden’s Britannia, edited by 
Edmund Gibson, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
afterwards Bishop of London, and published in 
1695, to be drawn accurately to scale, Bagmere 
would appear to have been once a sheet of water 
of considerable extent, probably about one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, and it is there 
named “ Bagmer Mere.” Translating the Latin 
text of Camden, who wrote in 1586, he styles the 
Brereton family “famous, ancient, numerous, and 
knightly,” no doubt a true enough picture of its 
importance in the days of Queen Elizabeth of 
glorious memory, at the time the work was written 
by Camden. Respecting some tombs in Astbury 
churchyard, always claimed by the Breretons as 
ancestral ones, there is the following mention in 
the translation :— 

“There are two gravestones (i.¢, at Astbury) having 


* In note, Bruerton’s (sic) Pond. 
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the portraiture of knights upon them, and in shields two 
bars. Being without their colours, ‘tis hardly to be de- 
termined whether they belong’d to the Breretons, the 
Manwearings, or the Venables, which are the best families 
hereabouts, and bear such bars in their arms, but wi 
different colours.”—P. 562. 
In the chancel of Brereton church is a mural tablet 
of marble, not erected specially to the memory of 
any member of the family, but for the purpose, 
parently, of recording or proving the claim to 
the tombs in Astbury churchyard, mentioning 
that it was also their place of burial until Brereton 
church was made parochial (circa 1200) instead of 
being a dependency on Astbury, when they sub- 
sequently buried their dead in the chancel at 
Brereton. The Latin inscription upon it mentions 
its having been erected by Sir William Brereton 
in 1618 (afterwards the first Baron Brereton of 
Leigblin), and has over it the arms of Brereton, 
Argent, two bars sable, with twelve quarterings 
of their alliances. In the same chancel used to 
hang some years ago the surcoat, helmet, 
spurs, and gauntlets of some member of the family, 
and on its floor were several sepulchral 


of the Lords Brereton. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tn vol. i. of the Palatine Note-Book, pp. 72,73, 
is an account of the Bagmere portent, and in the 
Note-Book of a Cavalier, 1698 (lately published), 
the legend is mentioned, and the author says :— 

**T never heard the thing contradicted, saving that in 

a long discourse which an ancient lady of that house 
See oxy! made of that subject to Sherlotta [Tre- 
mouille}], Countess of Derby, I heard her say that she 
did not give much credit to it. Yet she seemed to ground 
her disbelief too much upon one Jate imposture proved 
upon the boatmen of the place, who bad drawn much 
people together and gotten some money from them by 
playing them a knavieh trick. The truth of the main 
matter may be worth the search.” 
I have always heard that the trees only floated 
before the death of the heir or head of the Brereton 
family, and did not refer to the owner of the pro- 
perty. Srrix, 


Examptes or Ancient Cavrca Prate S. 
vii. 85, 132).—Mention is made by W. C. (ante, 
p- 133) of the Nettlecombe chalice and paten, and 
allusion is made to a paper of mine read before 
the Society of Antiquaries, when the two pieces 
of plate were exhibited and carefully examined, 
and which paper was published in the Archeologia, 
with beautiful illustrations, in vol. xlii. p. 407, in 
1870, with my name appended to it. I am 
neither ashamed of my name nor of my paper, 
the correctness of which W. C. has anonymously 
impugned, carefully avoiding all mention of my 
name, which he must have known if he had read 
the paper ; but under cover of initials he directly 
challeages, in a very off-hand manner, the con- 
clusions to which I had come after a careful 


examination of the objects and consideration of 
the facts, as well as of other pieces of ancient 
plate. Now, as my name is before the public as the 


th | author of the paper in the Archeologia, the correct- 


ness of which has been impugned, I must request 

W. C. to do me the favour to give his before I 

reply to his observations, as I do not like an 

anonymous antagonist. Ocravivs Moreay. 
The Friars, Newport, Mon, 


Carna (6" §, vi. 488).—This design, 
about which F. R. asks, has been copied from an 
old Spode pattern. The pattern is still being re- 
produced at the present day by Copelands, though 
the meaning of the design, if it was ever known, has 
been forgotten. That Spode originally copied it 
from an Oriental pattern there can be but little 
doubt. To Oriental sources F. R. must, therefore, 
go for an explanation of the a I am sorry 
that I cannot help him further. One question I 


should like to ask him, viz, Is F. R. quite sure ° 


that “no two pictures are exactly the same”? If 
every picture is different, it would have necessitated 
a separate engraving for each plate, which would 
have added immensely to the cost of production. 
G. Fisnzr, 


“Pickwick”: Boss (6" S. vi. 488).—The death 
of Mr. Seymour occurred between the publication 
of the first and second numbers of Pickwick, the 
latter number containing only three, instead of 
four, illustrations in consequence. “There was at 
first,” says Mr. Forster, in his Life of Charles 
Dickens, vol. i. p. 94, “a little difficulty in re- 
placing him, and for a single number Mr. Buss 
was interposed.” R. W. Buss was born in London 
August 29, 1804, and died in Camden Town 
Feb. 26, 1874. In the early part of his career he 
helped to illustrate Cumberland’s British Drama. 
See Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School. G. F. R. B. 


Bepouin (6" §, vi. 487).—Sr. Swirnry objects 
to “ Bedouin, a wandering Arab,” in Prof. Skeat’s 
Dictionary, and asserts that it is just as incorrect 
to speak of a Bedouin as of aFellahin or a cherubin. 
It istrue that Bedawinis the pluralof Ar. Bedawi,but 
it is perfectly correct to use Bedouin in the singular. 
It is really a French form, and the termination is 
adjectival, not a plural affix, cf. the Span. Bedwino. 
See the citation from Joinville in Littré, s.0- 
“Un Beduyn estait venu qui li avoit dit que ik 
enseigneroit un bon gué,” The same writer speaks 
also les Beduins,” A. L. Marvew. 

Oxford. 


Rev. Crrit Jackson vi. 488).—In my 
copious extracts from the parish registers of my 
native town, Stamford, I have (from those of St. 
Martin’s, Stamford, a part of the town in the 
county of Northampton, which was added to the 
borough by the Municipal Reform Act of 1836) 
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the two following burials of the parents of Drs. 
William and Cyril Jackson : 1785. Judith, wife 
of Dr. Jackson, Mar. 6. 1797. Cyril Jackson, 
M.D., Dec. 22. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
that year, in recording his decease, states him to 
have been in his eightieth year. Singular to 
relate, I failed to find in any one register the 
baptism of any of their children. The family did 
not belong to Stamford, and I am of opinion that 
they came from Yorkshire. The fact of the Bishop 
of Oxford (Dr. William Jackson) receiving his first 
ecclesiastical appointments from Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York, gives some colour to the 
supposition. Justin Simpson, 


Fatt or Syow presacep By BLEED- 
vi. 512).—That bleeding of the nose 
was regarded as ominous of some untoward event, 
is shown by Lancelot’s remark in The Merchant of 
Venice, II. v.:— 

* An they have conspired together, I will not say you 
shall see a masque; but if you do, then it was not for 
nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday 
last at six o'clock i’ the morning, falling out that year 
on Ash-Wednesday was four year, in the afternoon.” 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Cardiff. 

Kine Georce III. Bos Seats, THe 
Tott-cate Keerer vi. 510).—The pro- 
bability of this anecdote being founded upon fact 
receives confirmation from the following epitaph, 
which is included in Norfolk’s Gleanings from 
Graveyards :— 

“On Robert Sleath, who kept the turnpike at Wor- 
cester, and was {noted for once having demanded toll 
of George III., when his Majesty was going on a visit to 
Bishop Hurd. 

On Wednesday last, old Robert Sleath 
Passed through the turnpike gate of death. 
To him would death no toll abate, 
Who stopped the King at Wor'ster gate.” 
Taomas Biro. 
Romford, 


Tae Grastoysury (6" S. vi. 513).— 
Among customs now disused, a ceremony existed 
at the Court of England as late as the reign of 
Charles II. of bringing a branch of the Glaston- 
bury thorn, which usually blossoms on Christmas 
Eve, in procession, and presenting it with great 
pomp to the king and queen of England on 
Christmas morning. On the Christmas Day of 
1660, when the king extended his hand to take 
the flowering branch, he exclaimed, “ Well, this is 
a miracle, is it?” “Yes, your Majesty,” said the 
officer who presented it; “a miracle peculiar to 
England, and regarded with great veneration by 
the Catholics here.” “ How so,” said the king, 
“when this miracle opposes itself to the Pope?” 
Every one looked astonished in the royal circle, 
Papists and Protestants. “You bring me this 


miraculous branch on Christmas Day, old style. 


Does it always observe the old style by which 
we English celebrate the Nativity in its time of 
flowering?” asked the king. “ Always,” replied 
the venerators of the miracle, “Then,” said King 
Charles, “ the Pope and your miracle differ not a 
little, for he always celebrates Christmas Day ten 
days earlier by the calendar of new style, which 
has been ordained at Rome by Papal orders for 
nearly a century.” This dialogtte, says Miss 
Strickland, who quotes the anecdote in her Life of 
Henrietta Maria, from the MS. of Pére Cyprien 
Gamache, probably put an end to the old custom. 
C. A. Wuire. 
Preston-on-the-Wild Moors, Salop. 


Horcuett (6" §S, vi. 513).—(?) Hitch, to move by 
jerks (Johnson’s Dictionary). Hotch I have heard 
applied to moving any heavy weight, especially 
timber. My bailiff, who comes from Norfolk, 
tells me he has often heard the expression, ‘‘ Come, 
hotch up,” applied to some one of a party sitting 
round the fire when the person was required to 
move a bit. Is not hotchell another form of 
hotch? Might I refer to Tam o’ Shanter, “ Even 
Satan glowr’d...... and hotched,” and call hotch 
another form of hitch ? W. G. P. 


The word isnot confined to Rutlandshire, Miss 
Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, says, 
s.v., “To walk or move awkwardly or limpingly, 
as one who carries a heavy burden with difficulty. 
Hychel, hockle, and hogle appear to be Scotch 
correlatives.” Mr, S, Evans also gives the word in 
his Glossary of Leicestershire (E.D.S.) =“ to hobble 
* Ah cain’t but joost hotchel.’” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


“Are ye sure ye hae room eneugh, sir? IF 
wad fain hotch mysell farther yont” (St, Ronan’s 
Well). Jamieson gives hotch—“ to move the body 
by sudden jerks”; as also the Lancashire word 
hotch—“ to go by jumps, as toads.” The phrase 
“ hotchin and lauchin” is very common through- 
out Scotland, and graphically describes uncon- 
trollable laughter. Atex. Ferevsson, Lt.-Col. 


If Cornsert Bepe will look into Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincialisms 
(1872), vol. i. P. 461, he will find, “ Hotchel, to 
walk awkwardly or lamely ; to shuffle in walking. 
Warw.” G. F. R. B. 


Axtnony Urtoy, or Capiz (6™ §. vi. 514).— 
Though I cannot give a pedigree of Anthony 
Upton, I have by me at present the Visitation of 
Devon in 1620, and in it is no mention of the 
names of Anthony or of Ambrose, but John 
Upton, who married Dorothy Rous, has a son and 
heir, Arthur, whose age (six) at the time of the 
Visitation exactly corresponds with the age of 
Anthony as given by Lac; so some mistake may 
have been made with regard to the Christian 
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name of the boy, who appears, in the pedigree | tenant surrendering holds the straw by the natural 


before me, to have been named after his grand- 
father, Arthur Upton, of Lupton. The second son 
is called John, but perhaps there were other sons 
after 1620, in which case most probably one would 
be called Anthony, after his maternal grandfather. 

The pedigree of Upton in this Visitation is one 
of fifteen generations, and, as I have the book by 
me only for a short time, I have copied out the 
Upton pedigree, and shall be happy to send it to 
Lac if it is likely to be of use in his search. 

Burke’s Landed Gentry of 1862 mentions, under 
“Upton of Ingmire Hall,” that the original pedi- 
gree of the family exists in that place, and adds 
that Arthur Upton, who married Gertrnde For- 
tescue, is the elder brother of the Chevalier John 
Upton, Kat. of Malta (see l’ Histoire de l’Ordre de 
Malte, Vertot, tom. iii. p. 261, ed. de Paris, 4to.); 
but Burke ssys that Joan Raleigh, wife of John 
Upton, of Lupton, was daughter and heir of Sir 
Wincomb Raleigh, Knt. The pedigree in the Visi- 
tation of 1620 that I have copied says she is 
daughter of Wymond Raleigh, and not heir, and 
is probably right, as the Uptons do not quarter 
Raleigh, as they would do had she been an heiress. 
Burke then gives John as eldest son of Arthur, 
and other sons. This John is the one who married 
Dorothy Rous, and Burke says had seven sons and 
six daughters. Here is where the pedigree I have 
quoted ends, with Arthur, son and heir, et. six in 
1620 ; but a third son, named by Burke us Am- 
brose, is ancestor of the Uptons of Glyde Court, 
co. Louth; and one of the other seven sons not 
mentioned in Burke may be Anthony Upton, of 
Cadiz. 

Ambrose, third son of John and Dorothy, 
was rector of Kilneebay, Kilrush, and Killinur, 
and married Anna, daughter of B. Whitney, Esq 
He died in 1752, leaving three sons, Francis, Am- 
brose, and Christopher Henry, the third of whom 
is ancestor of the present family of Glyde Court. 

Srrix. 
J Burke's Gen. Armory, 1878, and Landed Gentry, 
1879, Upton of Ingmire Hall does quarter Raleigh. } 


John Upton, who was living in 1620, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Arthur; and it is this Arthur, 
according to Burke’s Commoners (vol. iv., s.v. “Up- 
ton, of Ingmire Hall”), who was aged six in 1620. 
There is no mention in the lineage of any Anthony 
or Ambrose Upton ; but if any part of the pedigree 
would be of use to Lac, I shall have pleasure in 
transcribing it for him. HironDee. 


Scrreyper pr a Straw (6" S. vi. 534).— 
This is the custom to this day in the manor of 
Tupcoates-with-Myton, which comprises much of 
the western of the town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and belongs to the Corporation of that town. 
The straw is affixed to the top of the paper on 
which the form of surrender is written, and the 


| 


knot in the middle of it, for a straw having such 
a knot is always chosen. The new tenant receives 
possession by taking hold of one end of a rod 
offered to him by the deputy steward. In practice 
this rod is an office ruler. W. C. B. 


Spy Wepnespay S. i. 228, 275).—As this 
term for the Wednesday before Easter is not very 
well known to English people, it may be worth 
noting that it occurs in the charges of at least two 
Irish bishops—those of Clonfert and Clogher, as 
reported in the Weekly Freeman of Feb. 10. 

James Burren, 


“Le STYLE c'est 1’nomMEe” (6 vii. 186). 
—It was Buffon who invented the phrase, in his 
Discours de Réception & Académie, 1752. If my 
memory serves me, his exact words were, “Ces 
choses sont hors de l’homme ; le style est bhomme 
méme.” H. 8. Asuser, 


Eyor ror Air (6 S. vii. 108).—Blackstone, in 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England (1766, 
first edition), vol. ii. p. 261, says :-— 

* For if the whole soil is the freehold of any one man, 
as it must be when a several fishery is claimed, there it 
seems just (nnd so is the usual practice) that the eyotts 
or little islands arising in any part of the river shall be 
the property of him who owneth the piscary and soil.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Bailey’s Dictionary has ait, with an alternative 
form eyght. Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 

Hastings. , 

For an earlier use of this word, see the Dic- 
tionary of the Engliih Language, by James 
Kuowles, published in August, 1835. 


Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Liect. Wacnory (6 S. vii. 166). — Lieut. 
Waghorn, the pioneer of the overland route to 
India, was the son of a butcher who lived at St. 
Margaret’s, a suburb of Rochester. A brother of 
Waghorn’s kept a butcher’s shop in the High 
Street of Rochester in 1836. At that time Mrs. 
Waghorn, wife of the lieutenant, lived in » small 
cottage at St. Margaret’s. I remember her very 
well as a comely, matronly woman of about forty 
years of age. She had no family. 

E. Epwarps. 

Harborne, Birmingham, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Croydon in the Past, Historical, Monumental, and Bio- 
graphical. Being a History of the Town as depicted 
on the Tombs, Tablets, and Gravestones in the 
Churches, Churchyards, and Cemetery of the Parisb. 
(Croydon, Advertiser Office.) 

Tuts is a most useful book, though it cannot be said to 

bein any sense a history of Croydon, We have been 
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much pleased with it, however, and can find little serious 
fault with any portion of it except the title-page. When 
will makers of books learn that the shorter the title of 
a book is the better? Many illustrious dead sleep in 
the churchyard, Archbishops Grindall, Whitgift, and 
Sheldon were buried in the old church. This, as our 
readers will remember, was destroyed by fire in 1867, 
and theig interesting tombs perisbed. Their inscriptions 
are given here, some in a translation only, others in 
Latin and English also. The translation of the epitaph 
on Archbishop Whitgift has a quaint seventeenth cen- 
tury ring about it :— 
“ Whitgift of t, unspotted, holy name, 
To wafted Yorkshire's fame ; 
Not born to sojourn in a town like this, 
He hastened to the great metropolis.” 
Such lines as these do not seem to have been produced 
by a modern translator. The greater part of the volume 
is made up of the inscriptions on the tombs of the un- 
known. e gather that every inscription has been 
printed ; not, of course, in full, but condensed in such 
a manner as to give the genealogical information to be 
found on the stone. This is most praiseworthy. Of 
the illustrious dead of modern times we can usually 
obtain from other sources such information as we 
need; it is of the obscure that it is specially needful 
to preserve every fact that has been recorded. In 
these days, when persons bent on improvement are 
so often moved to destroy the memorials of the dead, 
this is especially needful. Many of the verses with 
which the tombs are adorned are printed. With some 
very few exceptions there is nothing to remark con- 
cerning them except their exceeding badness. We 
wonder what is the reason that eo many people desire to 
t ugly rhymes over the graves of those they love. 
me of the entries are annotated, evidently by some one 
who has a microscopic knowledge of the men of Croydon 
and their ways. Of these notes the greater part are very 
amusing from their minuteness of detail. Of one gentle- 
man we are told that “‘he was a strict Conservative, and 
had ideas of his own which made him resolve never to 
wear an overcoat.” It may be useful to a future genea- 
logist to know what was the colour of this gentleman's 
politics, but his ideas on dress do not seem of vital im- 
portance. The introductory chapter is not arranged in 
the most satisfactory manner, but it contains many facts 
of interest. It seems there is a place in this parish 
called “ Cold Harbour,” a word that has exercised the 
ingenuity of many antiquaries past and present. We 
also learn that in Archbishop Whitgift’s boepital there 
was former!y preserved a wooden goblet, inscribed,— 
“ What, sirrah, hold thy peace, 
Thirste satisfied, cea-e.” 
On the old mansion at Addington, which was pulled 
down in 1780, a stone with the following legend was 
built in over the principal entrance :— 
**In fourteen hundred and none 
There was neither stick nor stone ; 
In fourteen hundred and three 
The goodly building which you see.” 
The volume contains a full index, which will be found 
very useful by genealogists and those interested in the 
history of surnames. It contains some forms which we 
have not met with elsewhere, 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles 1. 
1640-41. Edited by William Douglas Hamilton for 
the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue papers calendared in this volume carry on the his- 

tory of the reign of Charles I. during the last four months 

of 1640 and the first five months of 164]. They begin 


with the news of the occupation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne by the army of the Scots under Leslie, and con- 
clude with the trial and execution of Lord Strafford. 
They embrace the first seven months of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and are of extreme interest from their containing 
the contemporary history of a critical period, written by 
the chief actors in the events which they record. They 
also gain some additional importance from their number 
as compared with the remaining seven years of this 
reign ; for after the removal of the court from London 
the State Paper Office was closed t» the chief officers of 
State, and official correspondence was no longer deposited 
there, One of the most interesting features of this 
volume is a tabulated statement of the Acts of the Court 
of High Commission during the last six months of 1640. 
The severe and arbit character of the proceedings 
can be estimated from the sentences, which are out of 
"som ate + to the offences. John Ashton was fined 200/. 
or preaching about Toby's [Tobias’s}] dog; whilst Robert 
Jason was committed to the Fleet, on the petition of two 
women, for speaking dangerous words against the king, 
Archbishop Laud, and the Earls of Arundel and Dorset. 
The conditions of his release were the payment of 2,000/. 
to the king, and of 300/. to the archbishop and to each of 
the earls, besides an engagement of his whole estate to 
leave to St. Paul’s Cathedral 300/. per annum in case fe 
died without issue, 200/. per annum if he left issue 
female, and 100/. per annum if he left issue male. 


Myths of Hellas. Translated from the German of Pro’. 
itt by Frances Younghusband. (Longmans & Co.) 
Paladin and Saracen: Stories from Ariosto. By H. C. 

Hollway-Calthrop. (Macmillan & Co.) 

TueEsE two books may be appropriately claseed together 
because both are written for children and because both 
are sure to please many who have reached maturer years 
than those for whom the stories are intended, Prof. 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas has achieved that popularity 
which to well selected a collection deserved to attain. 
The book comes before English readers recommended b 
Mr. A. Sidgwick and translated by Miss Younghusband, 
who has been successful in preserving the simple style 
of the original. It places within the reach and com- 
prehension of children a collection of fascinating legends 
which are important elements in general culture, and 
which are indispenseble for the further study of the 
Greek languege and literature. 

It is a depraved, or rather an uncultivated, taste to 
prefer Ariosto to Greek myths, but we incline to think 
that for pure enjoyment children will prefer Mr. Holl- 
way-Calthrop’s Paladin and Saracen. The legends of 
Greece are brimful of poetic feeling; but to children 
there is an irresistible charm in tales of Charlemagne 
and Roland, of Paladins and Saracens, of giants, magi- 
cians, and hippogriffs. Nor is there to children any 
tedium in endless combats between heroes of chivalry, 
clad in steel and armed with weapons whose high- 
sounding names stimulate curiosity and excitement by 
giving to arms as well as men something of a human 
and personal interest. 


The Prince of the Hundred Suups. Ediiel, and with an 
Introduction, by Vernon Lee. (Fisher Unwin.) 

AurHoucn the editor of this very clever book is good 
enough to proclaim bis unwillingness to mystify his re- 
viewers, we confess ourselves utterly unable to discover 
whether the delightful Mangia-Zucchero of the preface 
was a real personage or not. At any rate, the sketch 
given of him therein is one of the most attractive bits 
of writing we have read since Sala's Dutch Pictures ; 
and the puppet show in narrative, of which he is sup- 

to be the author, is charmingly fresh and fan- 
tastic. We counsel those of our readers who desire a 
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novel sensation to at once make acquaintance with the 

magnificent Pantalone Busdrago, the infamous General- 

issimo Brighella, the imperious Olimpia Fantastici, and 

all the other dramatis persona: of The Prince of the Hun- 

dred Soups. They will meet with their reward, and 

we on become lasting converts to the Comedy of 
asks, 


The Works of Orestes A. Brownson. Collected and 
Arranged by Henry F. Brownson.—Vol. I. Philosophy. 
(Detroit, Thorndike Nourse.) 

Mr. Brownson'’s name possibly requires some intro- 

duction to English readers, familiar though it un- 

doubtedly is in America. The late Orestes A. Brownson 
passed through many phases of philosophical and reli- 
ious thought. Beginning as a Protestant of the Pres- 

Fyterian type, he successively convinced himself of the 
hollowness of Protestantism, Naturalism, Realism, and 
Eclecticism, At length in the Roman Catholic Church 
he found that complete satisfaction which his ardent 
desire for truth had prompted him to seek. His 
numerous essays, of which the present volume is only an 
instalment, are directed towards the solution of religious 
problems; and the analysis of the numerous mental 
changes, though their rapidity is somewhat American, 
through which so acute an intellect passed, cannot fail 
to be of interest. 


The Angelic Pilgrim, an Epical History of the Chaldee 
Empire. By William Henry Watson. (Redway.) 
Mr. Watson is fluent enough, but (unlike Bottom the 
Weaver) can scarcely claim to have “a reasonable good 
ear,” or to be over dowered with lucidity. We copya 
verre at a venture from canto vi. (“ Pleasing Revela- 
tion” is its title):— 
“ How the fiery serpents came in great numbers, 
When they reached the Zalmonah Plains where 
they rested, 
Stinging their loins and their happiness encumbers (sic) 
With those slim creatures their abodes were infested, 
Destroying cattle and in confusion lumbers (sic), 
The poor people their faith was bitterly tested, 
When ordered to gaze upon the serpent of brass, 
By their faith the deadly reptiles from them did pass.” 
There are 282 pages tothis pattern. What more need 
de said! 


Tue Midland Antiquary (Birmingham, Mason), in 
its third number, for March, continues to present an 
interesting mixture of things old and new. The Church- 
wardens’ Books of South Littleton, Worcestershire, by 
Rev. T. P. Wadley, supply some valuable notices of 
field-names, as well as many characteristic touches of 
the past, from the days of the “ bright Occidental Star” 
to the period of “Anna Augusta.” The Registers of 
Aston-juxta-Birmingham are continued to 1617, and 
family history is represented by the accounts of the 
Perrott, Boddington, and Crick families, 


In John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., whose death at 
Mentone, on the 7th inst., at the early age of forty-five, 
we regret to have to record, Oxford loses one of the 
most distinguished of the younger generation of her 
alumni and England one of the most popular of her 
latest historians. Mr. Green’s literary career, by which 
he will be best known to after years, has been so closely 
followed in our notices of his several works that it need 
now only be alluded to in general terms.’ Going up to 
Oxford as the holder of an English foundation at a Welsh 
college, Mr. Green did not find his undergraduate sur- 
roundings sympathetic. To this cause it is attributed 
that he never sought honours, a circumstance which we 


may be permitted to regret, for we believe that it left 
its mark upon his historical writings. Had the severe 
discipline of the Oxford Honour Schools been super- 
added to John Richard Green’s wide reading, it is prett: 
certain that some of the “spots on the sun” whic 
critics occasionally remarked in his writings would have 
been absent alike from his larger and his smaller works, 
His recognition, nevertheless, as one who has reached a 
high place among historians was both prompt and wide. 
His college e him an Honorary Fellow, but his 
highest academic distinctions came to him from a Scot- 
tish university. It should not be forgotten that Mr, 
Green's health broke down under the weight of an East- 
End parish, St. Philip's, Stepney. Flying south with 
the swallows, his life was spared yet a few years, during 
which he worked at the histories which gave him fame. 
Some fifteen years ago, Mr. Green's master, the his- 
torian of the Norman Conquest, spoke of looking to him 
as the continuator of much of his own work. Now the 
continuator has been taken from us, while his master is 
oo among our workers. Short as was the span of John 
ichard Green’s life, he had made for himself a distinct 
a in the school of historians to which he belonged. 
Ve incline to think that, in some respects, his latest 
complete work, The Making of England, was the one that 
showed most of the very varied character of his reading. 
With some phases of medieval life, and with some of the 
races that go to make up the composite nationality of 
the United Kingdom, Mr, Green had little sympathy, 
His love was given to the Teuton and the burgher or 
ant. For the Celt and for the knight he had little 
ove and less respect. Longer study, had his life been 
spared, might have altered some of the intensity of his 
partialities. But it may be doubted whether we should 
ever have had brighter and more picturesque writing 
from the pen of John Richard Green than that which 
adorns so many of the pages of the books by which we 
know and esteem him. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notic:s: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

J. D. (“ Dallas” query).—You had better let us append 
to the query your name and address, with a request that 
information may be forwarded direct, 

T. Kerstaxe.—Can you possibly shorten the paper? 
We should be glad if you would say where it might be 
divided, 

A. J. D. (“Pour oil on troubled waters”’).—We do 
not think that anything further can be said as to the 
exrliest use of this phrase than can be found in “ N. & Q.,” 
6» 8. iii. 69, 252; iv. 174; vi, 377. 

James Syxes.—We do not remember to have seen the 
paper. Kindly repeat. 

A. Ricxarps (“ Wellington’s Victories ””).—See Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates, 

F, W. D. (“ Jackson ”),—No, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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